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Holden Plans to Put Alfalfa on Every Farm 





Plan to Unite all Interests i in Nation- Wide Campaign | /" depends the final working out of; growing of that wonderful soil im- 


the principles of agriculture—the sirs- | prover, alfalfa, is meeting the approv- 
for the General Growing of Alfalfa | ple and practical things—which ourj/al of all men who have any knowl- 
i schools, colleges and experiment sta-| edge of the beneficial results of its in- 

|}tions are endeavoring to bring into | troduction as a general crop. 
ance! Campaign work with automobiles;schools. The campaign will be con-! general use. Campaigns are now being organ- 
to begin early in April and extend ]ducted in co-operation with farmers,| Professor Holden proposes to carry | ized in five different states, and Pro- 
CE! into the late fall. County and city| bankers, business men, commerciul | these principles further even than the | fessor Holden is daily answering re- 
superintendents of schools, colleges,|clubs, granges, live stock and dairy | very effective work done on the agri-| quests for his assistance in organiz- 
institute workers, Chautauqua lectur-lassociations, in any community where 'cultural trains, by using that most ing other localities, and invites cor- 
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mi THIS CROP IS NO MORE DIFFICULT TO GROW THAN CLOVER AND GIVES DOUBLE THE YIELD. 
this: 
the ers, and others interested in the work; the people are anxious to impreve;modern vehicle—the automobile—go- , dial co-operation with every commun- 
ighty Will be assisted in obtaining alfalfa| their conditions agriculturally and are|ing directly to the people on their | ity interested. 
le not charts and lantern slides. Alfalfa lit- willing to give their time and money |farms where the meetings are to be Prof. Holden, of the Extension De- 
men erature and booklets will be given|for an enthusiastic campaign. held. partment, plans to aid any commun- 
Out- Wide distribution throughout’ the Work to be started immediately in Agricultural development needs in| ity interested in conducting a cam- 
Country. Special alfalfa articles will|the Corn and Cotton Belt States and| addition to the work of Our public} paign to encourage the growing of 
be sent to farm journals and maga-}in the East. Thirty to forty mect-| institutions, the individual effort of| alfalfa. Fieldmen experienced in al- 
oc- zines, and plate and matrix pages to|ings will be held in each county, the| every merchant, banker, corporation, | falfa growing will follow up prelim- 
» HRewspapers. Alfalfa editions of news | number depending on local ccnditions.| or laboring man, and this plan calls| inary work where requested and give 
Papers will be published where cat:- To accomplish the most in agricul-|}for their heartiest co-operation. aid in getting a start. Steps will be 
Paigns are conducted. Dates will be| tural development, we must begin This plan for increasing the yields| taken in each community to promote 
atranged for “Alfalfa Day” in t.e} with the man behind the crop. Upon'of our crops by the more extensive| the work of growing the legume. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITH. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





BOONE CO. WHITE, JOHNSON CO. WHITE, 
R. Y. Dent and Leaming crated, $2.50. Shell- 
ed, $2.00. Stored and dried in a modern seed 
house and thoroughly tested. Shipped on 
approval. Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. 
Catalogue free. OAKLAWN SEED FARM, 
Chatham, Lils. 


Horticulture 


THE DAISY. 

















I’m a pretty little thing, 

Always coming in the spring; 

In the meadows green I’m found, 
Peeping just above the ground, 
And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat. 


Little children, when you pass, 
Tripping lightly o’er the grass, 
Skip about and do not tread 
On my meek and gentle head, 
For I always seem to say— 
“Surely winter is gone away.” 





DISCING CORN LAND BEFORE 
BREAKING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The im- 
portance of a good seed bed for corn 
is not sufficiently appreciated. A poor 
stand of corn may be due to a poor 
seed bed as well as to inferior seed 
or other causes. Briefly, the sort of 
seed which is desirable for corn is one 
which is loosened deeply, from 6 to 8 
inches, but which is well settled to- 
gether below with a mellow and well 
pulverized surface. 

One of the best ways to begin the 
preparation of such a seed bed is with 
a disc harrow before piowing. This 
is particularly true of stalk land, while 
the weighted disc will not only cut 
the stalks so they may be turned un- 
der, but it will also pulverize the sur- 
face so that when the soil is inverted, 
the organic matter which is thorough- 
ly mixed with the soil will not delay 
the re-establishment of capillarity. 

The discing of stubble land is also 
important. Such discing will make the 
plowing at least a half horse easier 
and will provide for much more rapid 
decay of the stubble. Many men are 
coming to believe that the same can 
be said of sod land. Naturally much 
depends upon the season as to the 
best time for doing this. Fali discing 
or early winter discing on stalk land 
is usually preferable. Spring discing, 
however, is much more common and 
is preferable on stubble land. 

With the present late spring, many 
men who have not already disced their 
corn land will fail to do it. Of course, 
no absolute rule can be laid down re- 
garding this, but if dry weather should 
follow the present wet period, the 
man who takes time to disc his corn 
land before plowing will surely be a 
gainer, as the soil will be prevented 
ffom becoming so compact and hard 
and will work up into a much better 
seed bed and the moisture conserved 
by such preparation may be needed 
before corn is mature. 

J. C. HACKLEMAN. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 





Asparagus should be at about its 
best at this time. 

There is still time to set many of 
the flowering shrubs. 

Red cedar, Colorado blue’ spruce 
and Black Hill spruce are excellent 
evergreens for the yard or windbreak. 

Buffalo berry, Mayday tree and the 
flowering currant are three plants 
that have flowered early this season. 
Window boxes should be prepared 





now if they are to be used this sum- 
mer. Cannas, geraniums, nasturtiums, 
coleus, petunias, and the trailing vinci 
make excellent plants for this pur- 
pose. 

Plantings of sweet corn may now 
be made frequently for succession. It 
is possible that the first few plant- 
ings may be injured by the frosts, but 
it is worth the risk if even one plant- 
ing comes on early. 

Send to the Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 518. This gives a list of fifty of 
the common birds of the farm and 
orchard. A brief outline of their value 
is given and each bird is shown in 
natural colors. 

All vegetables may be sown after 
the first of May, except those that ger- 
germinate quickly and will be injured 
by the frosts, but it is worth the risk 


FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS, ETC. 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 


None Better, 


Write for Catalogue. 


709 Carroll St. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO, 


- St. Louis 








SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT Louis 
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SEEDS OF QUALITY 


A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO. 


708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALOG. 
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if even one planting comes on early. 

Send to the Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 513. This gives a list of fifty of 
the comomn birds of the farm and 
orchard. A brief outline of their value 
is given and each bird is shown in nat- 
ural colors. 

All vegetables. may be sown after 
the first of May, except those that ger- 
minate quickly and will be injured by 
frosts. We may usually expect a frost 
in the latitude of St. Paul about the 
middle, sometimes a little later after 
the middle of May. Melons and corn 
for the main crop should be sown from 
May 10 to May,.20. 

Evergreens can be set out, if han- 
dled carefully, up to about the time 
they begin to bud. They must not be 


ALL THE NEWS 


paper, while its 
an I 


Two Papers Every Week. 


“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, ef 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
ers. It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and chea 
tional news and family journal published in Aerie, RF is 8T 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPER, “and rind 

PROMPTLY, accurately and Ras 4 IT Is 


PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large daily 
reat variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 

ALUABLE HOMB AND FAMIL® PAPEF.. 
Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


Sample Copies Free 
CLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
BITHER ADDRBSS, BOTH FOR 


st CTLY. 


$1.00 «zr. 











exposed to the wind or sun for even 








a minute, for if the resin sets in the 
roots, the plant might as well be 
thrown on the brush pile. 

There is still time to make a good 


The Apiary 


—— eS 








lawn. Forty pounds of blue grass, 
three pounds of white clover and three 
pounds of solid red top make a good 
lawn grass mixture. The white clo- 
ver and red top grow quickly and are 
gradually crowded out by the blue 
grass, which makes a much better 
lawn. Be sure that the lawn is finely 
raked and the soil is in the very finest 
condition of tilth before sowing any 
seed.—Le Roy Cady, Horticulturist, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 





APPLES A GOOD TONIC. 





Do you know just what you are eat- 
ing when you eat an apple? You are 
eating malic acid, the property that 
makes buttermilk so healthful, and 
gallic acid. Sugar in a very assimila- 
ble form, consisting of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, caught and impris- 
oned from the sunshine, is present in 
considerable amounts. And _phos- 
phorus is present in the only form in 
which it is available as a tissue-build- 
ing material. 

The acids of the apple diminish the 
acidity of the stomach. Apples are 
nature’s best complexion makers. And 
the water in the apple is in its purest 
form—much purer than any drinking 
water. 

The ancients assigned the apple as 
the food for the gods, and believed 
that its juices furnished the nectar 
which the gods used to restore their 
youth, 

Men are the gods of to-day and the 
apple is their royal food. Eat apples 
and you will put the doctors’ trust 
out of business. 





Corn is king in Nodaway county this 
year in the matter of interest it has 
aroused among the pupils of the 
schools. The names of more than two 
hundred boys and girls already are 
listed as contestants for the growers’ 
prizes, and a final enrollment of no 
fewer than 1,500 is expected. 





Sell your surplus seed by advertis- 
ing in our want columns. 





SEPARATING QUEEN AND BROOD. 





In some swarm-control methods 


neither the queen nor the brood is 
removed from the hive, but these are 
temporarily 
hive. 
used only on colonies making prepara- 
tions to swarm and are practically 
Lequivalent to the dequeening plan. 
The following methods make use of 
this principle of swarm control: 


separated within the 
These methods are ordinarily 


1. The queen may be placed in a 


wire-cloth cage within the hive, or 
may be confined to a small comb sur- 
face within the brood chamber by 
means of queen-excluding zinc. 
queen cells are permitted to mature, 
and the queen is liberated after 10 
to 15 days. 


No 


2. The queen together with a comb 


containing a small amount of brood 
is placed in a lower hive body con- 
taining no other frames or combs. 
After destroying all queen-cells the 
brood is placed in a second hive body, 
the two hive bodies being separated 
by a queen-excluding honeyboard, and 
the supers are adjusted above the 
brood as before. 


The queen, being separated from 


the brood by means of the excluder, 
lays few eggs in the comb on which 
she is confined during this period of 
separation. 
the queen cells are again destroyed, 
and the brood and queen are put back 
into a single hive body as before. 


After a week or 10 days 


If all seasons were alike in a giv- 


en locality, the beekeeper could work 
out a manipulation to be applied to 
each colony just before or at the be- 
ginning of the honey flow, which would 
result in practically no swarming. 


The means of control adopted must 


be such as to favor the domination of 
the storing instinct. 
plan of making weekly visits is the 
most widely used system of swarm 
control by manipulation. 
ony is found preparing to swarm, the 
brood is removed if conditions are 
such as to justify doing so. Otherwise 


Probably the 


When a col- 








Bargains 
In Rebuilt Engines 


Separators, Feeders, Saw Milis. 


1601, Jumbo__........-..._. 12 h. P-s direct flue _._$@ 
Russell ibaa direct flue _... @ 
“696, Minneapolis achakes 16 *“* return flue... 5% 
1351, Advance._............16 ** direct flue... % 
Gaar-Scott _----_. 15 ** direct fiue _... @ 
6972, Double Star ” Bed direct flue... @ 
., Buffalo Pitts “ return flue... & 
1205, Heilma: “ direct flue __.. & 
~ ‘* direct flue _... @ 
cas = **  directfiue _... @ 
11244, . direct flue _... @ 
7241, ‘“* direct flue _... @ 
s “direct flue ._... & 
tall ** direct flue __.. 
1677, “return flue... @ 
\ ‘* return fire box 
4181, ‘* return fire box 5% 
1565, * return flue 
3232, ‘* return fire box #5 
nee ° return fire pox 7 
9761, ** direct flue _... ™ 
8200, ‘“* return flue... 
4583, * direct fiue __.. 12 
3400, “direct flue _... & 
1566, ‘* return flue... % 
pads “ adieet flue _... 200 











Grain 
24x24 111 ial No, thd. ¢ Gearless 
8 ay serie weig? mg - Reece 
28x46 Illinois 1265, with ared W 
Stacker aot! ich Feed Ee ER 
32x62 Minneapolis No. 83, with Gearless wine ” 
Stacker and Rich Feeder... 


@ Rich Feeder 
32x52 Minn. Rice Thresher 11885, with Gear- 


* less Wind Stacker and Rich Belt Focder, in ex- w 


cellent cond “a PEELE IRE NEE 9. al 





x60 Thinois ecial No. 1010, with Geared Wind 
Stacker and Rich Self Feeder = 60 
yt llinois Special No. 631, with Geared Wind 





Self Feeders 
28 inch Rotary Rich Feeder, rebeilt ert) ao a $ & 
32 inch Rotary Rich Feeder, rebuilt... % 
36 inch Double Orank Rich — rebuilt... & 


h. p. Stover Gasoline a oom 
Marepilice Corn Sheller, ate rebuilt 
ae } and Brown Pony Planer._...__- 

No. 7 Buckeye daw Mill 777-7777 Ae ‘ 

No, 4 Buckeye Saw Mill... tS 

Terms:—A reasonable cash payment, balance to sult. 

Weber Implement and Automobile bpp 
1900 Locust street, St. Louis, M 





aa Only four blocks North of Union station. a 
ee 


the remaval of the queen is resorted t0. 
With any of these methods of com 
trol the colony may rapidly restore 
former conditions and, even though 
it has been diverted from swarming, 
may later again prepare to swarm 
and require a second manipulation. 
Generally speaking, when the honey 
flow is short, less radical measures 
are required. Colonies that have 
been supplied with young queens aft 
er a period of queenlessness have one 
factor (the queen) changed with at 
least some degree of permanency. 
Colonies that have been compelled 
to construct a new set of brood combs 
from narrow strips of foundation have 
the most radical change of conditions 
as to brood rearing.—United States 
Farmers’ Bulletin 503. ; 
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The Poultry Yard 


CHICKENS, CHICKENS, YELLOW 











CHICKENS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: After 
several years’ experience, I believe 


one is in a position to state a fact 
positively. Now, for my statement: 
The S. C. Buff. Orpington is the best 
fowl for the farmer’s yard and the 
city man’s most profitable chicken. 
We have tried the Orpington on the 
range and find them great foragers. A 
chicken may be killed right off the 
range and it is fat, tender, delicious. 
The hens lay well when given their 
liberty, they lay better wher confined 
in small yards. 

The first hatch from the incubator 
prought a good price. The broilers 
were plump as quail. 

Orpington hens make good, kind 
mothers. They walk slowly—do not 
trail their young to death as some 
smaller breeds often do. 

Our pullets now weigh eight pounds 
after a heavy laying season. When 
an Orpington chicken is dressed for 
the table we have the satisfaction of 
knowing there is enough and to spare, 
even though there is company to din- 
ner. 

It is a tedious job to scald and 
dress a fowl ready for cooking, so 
why not raise one that is large enough 
for the family a meal instead of a lit- 
tle slim chicken that loses half its 
size if the tail and comb be cut off? 
Why waste time preparing two or 
three little chickens to cook? Raise 
Orpingtons and they will supply eggs 
while your big comb hens are nursing 
frozen combs. 

There are so many good things to 
be said in favor of Orpingtons that I 
can only halt to say—try them and 
see. EARLY ALICE, 





POULTRY SECRETS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is re- 
markable how people will hang on to 
old-time superstitions, and how many 
theories they have which they safely 
guard as “secrets.” 

It was not long ago that the writer 
was told that there never would be a 
poor hatch “if a horse shoe was placed 
in the bottom of the nest.” He be- 
lieved it, too, and said he tested the 
matter for years. 

Another wrote that he discovered a 
secret to increase egg production. He 
used about a half dozen China eggs in 
each nest. The hens seeing such a 
large number of eggs, at once deter- 
mine to increase the pile, and accord- 
ingly add to it. He said this secret 
hever failed. 

Another writes: “I have a real se- 
cret—always set your hens in the full 
of the moon. It means a big hatch.” 
As the moon gets full but once a 
month the hen can hatch and start 
brooding her young before the next 
hatch starts. 

Another: “Hens become poor layers 
in houses that are painted red.” As 
ted is the color that adorns all the 
buildings on the farm of the writer it 
Will now be in order to have the color 
changed—to green, for instance. 

Another: “Eggs will not beat up 
Well if they are laid by unmated hens. 
My mother says she cannot beat up 
such eggs to a froth.” My, my! What 
an injustice we poultrymen have prac- 
ticed all these years. 

Another: “Hens won’t begin to lay 
until you mate them.” That’s news, 
indeed, but what on earth has started 
our hens to lay? 

Another: “You can tell the sex of 
the egg by its shape, or rather its 
shell condition. He said he selected 
200 rooster eggs, and when they 


hatched there was but one pullet, and 
he is sure the egg producing it was a 
fraud. He also selected 50 pullet eggs 
He says 


Which hatched 50 pullets. 


the pullet eggs are smooth on the 
ends, while the rooster eggs have a 
zigzag mark or quirl on one end. 
Another: “The way to tell eggs 
that are impregnated, is to hold the 
egg with one hand, the large end up- 
ward, near a lamp or candle, in front 
of the eye, and then bring the other 
hand, with the fingers half closed, 
down over it, and the incubator spot 
will be clearly seen on the yolk.” 
There are still many who bemoan 
the fate of their eggs should a thunder 
storm come up during the progress of 
incubation. 
And so on might be mentioned 
scores of similar foolish beliefs. 
But bona-fide secrets do exist. Men 
in all vocations of life, if they careful- 


years to do so, just like it took Felch, 
and Rankin and Williams, and scores 
of other veterans. 
MICHAEL K. BOYER. 
Hammonton, N. J. 


SHIPPING NEW CHICKS. 








Shipping newly-hatched chicks is 
carried on by quite a number of poul- 
trymen in England. They are sent off 
as soon as fit to leave the nest, or, in 
other words, directly being hatched, 
as they can then do without food, if 
the train service is properly selected, 
until they reach destination. The fol- 
lowing method of packing the chicks 
is practiced: A rather small, low box 
is chosen, in which a little air-space 











One 


White Plymouth Rock Male. 





of the Oldest and Best Breeds. 








.y study their subjects, and follow out 
cue dictates of their work, will some- 
Llmes come across a method that will 
neip them on to success. Such meth- 


ods, afier thoroughly tested, evolve 
chemseives into secrets. 
It is not unusual, however, to find 


that someone else, in another part ot 
the country, has had the same ideas, 
and is working along the same lines. 
A publisaing firm some time ago ad- 
vertised to pay a certain sum for real 
pona-fide pouliry secrets. ‘he writer 
was delighted to be the judge. Fully 
000 replies were received, and of these 
easily 300 referred to a “cure for chol- 
era,” a “cure for gapes,” methods ior 
destroying lice,’ and cure-alls for ev- 
ery known ailment. The text of the 
majority of their replies were ridicu- 
lous—even recommending “corrosive 
sublimate in the drinking water’ for 
chicks affiicted with cholera. 
The poultry world wants good, bona- 
fide secrets—secrets in feeding, se- 
crets in housing, secrets in care, se- 
crets in management, secrets in suc- 
cessful operation. But there is no need 
for secrets in fighting disease. It is 
far better to know how to keep fowls 
well than to endeavor to cure the 
sick. 
Men who are in the business be- 
cause they find great interest in it, 
will some day discover a secret, but 
they may not get to that point until 
they have reached years of discre- 
tion. When such men as Felch, Will- 
iams, Rankin, Zimmer, and others, 
men who have been identified with 
poultry for from 30 to 50 years, de- 
clare they are “learning every day,” 
and have “only recently discovered a 
secret,” it follows that there is little 
danger of the beginner becoming the 
possessor of a great secret of his own 
finding. 
If the beginner will start with the 
determination of covering every de- 
tail, and gradually improve his meth- 
ods, he will eventually find a secret, 


| remains above the chickens’ heads 
when standing up. The bottom and 
sides of the box are lined with cotton- 
wool, which is cheap and warm, and 
if done with a couple of thicknesses 
and just tacked in, the box can be 
turned out in a few minutes. The 
cover is then perforated with many 
small holes, and a couple are bored 
at each side of the box about. half 
an inch below the cover. This cre- 
ates ventilation without draught. On 
the inside cover of the box are nailed 
a couple of old pieces of flannel, about 
four inches apart. This is allowed to 
fall within half an inch of the floor of 
the ‘ox. The curtains are then cut 
into half-inch ribbons. The chicken 
is thus able to pass through the slits, 
and the curtains keep them warm 
when they cluster around and against 
them, and yet there is. ventilation 
without draft. The box is then con- 
spicuously labeled: “This side up; 
live chickens; urgent,” and sent by 
express train. 





Never depend upon luck. Know your 
business. Keep strict accounts and 
records and study them. Have appli- 
cation, patience, and persistence, and 
be a hustler. 





Overcrowding causes fowls to sweat 
at night, and this soon rots the feath- 
ers at the roots. This is one reason 
why so many fowls shed feathers out- 
side of the regular molting season. 








Do not forget that the careful ob- 
servance of all the little details in 
poultry raising is what brings in the 
end the big returns. Every neglect is 
a cog removed from the perfect wheel 
of success in poultry raising. 





Where the age of a fowl cannot be 
told by the legs, there is often a 
dull, heavy look under the eyes of 
an old bird, which 





but it may take him ten, yes thirty 





an experienced | yestment. 
poultryman can tell at a glance. But/at one cent a word, 





From Full Blood est & 
% me or Bawa orn 
13 Barred or pari Ree. 
13 Silver or White ow ‘andotte 
13 White Orpington 
13 Rhode Island Red ‘ege | Se: 
13 Black Minorca E eel 
10 White Pekin Duck Eggs... 
0 Indian ow Duck 


100 Leg 

4 mer toe. Bend: 
by Fasgot Post, prepaid. O 

nem cha oom or Express Order on &t. Louis. 

W. e. RLAIN, Perfect Chiek Feed Man) 
Dept’ .. wsit OOD, St. Louis County, Mo. 















BGGS R HATCHING—15 for $1.60, 
30 for $2.71 76, 100 for $6.00; From BEx- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress E. W. GEER, Lock Box i104, 
Farmington, Mo. 





We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns, and Light Brahmas We use 
trap nests. In business for 80 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $6 for 830. The 
other varieties, $2 for 16, $6 for 60, $10 
for 100. Address, Michael K. Boyer, Bex Z, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


NATURE’S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by ite author on 
a plant of his own, covering a period of af- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness aud may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens. its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
frum shell to maturity. Nature's Frinci- 
ples, Start Hight, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard ve. Utility, The Proper Mating of sreed- 
ing Siock, Hatching, Feeding, Kearing and 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
Feeding and Curing fur the Laying Stock, 
How to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other chap- 
ters of equal importance, This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in gold to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
G. Symonds, who hoide the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book ts neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper, and is nicely itlius- 
trated with half-tones, Price, postpaid, 6¢ 
cents a copy. Address: 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

821 Holland Bidg., St. Louie. 
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in all up-to-date poultry yards the 
birds are banded, and a record kept 
of them, so that there can be no mis- 
take. 





Constipation in chickens is often 
noticed during the summer months. 
It has been advised to use Epsom 
salts in the drinking water, but this 
is a rather violent purgative, and very 
gripping in action. It is better to use 
oily laxatives and purgatives. Lin- 
seed meal mixed in the soft feed will 
act as a gentle laxative. The writer 
uses it daily in the mash—about five 
per cent—the year round, and never 
in consequence, has any cases of con- 
stipation among his fowls. Some pre- 
fer a few drops of castor oil in the 
feed, after making the chicken miss 
one meal, and thereby rendering it 
hungry. 





The hawk generally carries off the 
young chicks, but if they attack larger 
ones, their bodies will be left, and it 
will be found that death has been 
caused by the back of the. neck, the 
skull torn open, and the feathers (if 
the carcass has been devoured so that 
the skull evidence is not available) 
are widely scattered around, but not 
trailed. Should the chicken be found 
lying on its side, with its neck 
stretched out, and a small wound in 
the throat, it is the work of a weasle 
that has sucked its life blood. If 
the carcass is, found with the head 
and breast devoured, it is the work of 
a cat. As a rule, the rat does its 
deadly work at night, and here the 
carcass is often found very badly 
mauled. The entrails are generally 
drawn out, but not eaten, and the 
carcass ig bitten and gnawed in many 
places. 





Advertising pays better for the 


amount expended than any other in- 


Try it in our want columns 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(Buropean) 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 50c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 





Horseman 


My Major Dare, the great Saddle 
stallion, recently sold by Col. Paul 
Brown of St. Louis to R. A. Long of 
Kansas City, will finish the season at 











the barn of Hook & Woods, Paris, 
Mo. 
John Weaver, who is training at 


Fayette, Mo., has no less than a half 
dozen three-year-old trotters and pa- 
cers, that are eligible to the Missou- 
ri State Fair Futurity, to be raced 
at Sedalia, this fall. And all are re- 
ported as being promising prospects. 





A more promising lot of yearlings 
was never handled at the La Forge, 
(Mo.) Stock Farm, than last year’s 
crop of foals that are being broken 
to harness by Mr. Smith, writes S. 
P. Hunter. They are all by the farm’s 
premier stallion, Millerton, 3, 2:28%, 
who is looking unusually fine this 
winter, as is the large band of choice 
brood mares on the place. 

An authority on horses says the 
gray will live the longest, and that 
roans come next in order. Blacks, 
he asserts, seldom live to be over 
twenty and creams rarely exceed fif- 
teen. The bay he omits. It is com- 
mon observation that grays and sor- 
rels often live to a useful old age. 
As to the alleged short terms of the 
other colors there is room for dis- 
cussion. 





In last week’s paper appeared an 
article from Mr. D. Clark Thomas, of 
Vinox City, Mo., in which he advo- 
cates a “Show Ring Circuit,” which 
could be established in this and sur- 
rounding states. Later this . plan 
could be made to apply to cattle, hogs 
and all classes of stock. His plan 
would seem a very good one as it 
would undoubtedly revive interest ia 
stock raising. We would be glad to 
learn what other horsemen have to 
say on this subject. 

St. Joe will open the Missouri Grand 
Western Circuit July 1-4 and the line- 
up will follow. Brookfield, July 15-18; 
Chillicothe, July 22-25; Moberly, July 
29 August 1; Columbia, August 5-8; 
Marshall, August 12-15; Higginsville, 
August 19-22; Independence, August 
26-29. The purses outside of the St. 
Joe meeting will be uniform as fol- 
lows: 2:17 trot and pace $1,000 each, 
2:27, 2.22, 2:12 trots and 2:25, 2:14, 
2:09 paces all for $500 each, with $300 
and $200 for the two and three-year- 
old colts races, both gaits. 





Jno. U. Knox of the Yellowstone 
Stock Farm, near New Florence, was 
in town Sunday driving the latest ac- 
quisition to his stables, “Wilknut,” 
the splendid stallion recently bought 
from the estate of the late N. J. Col- 
man of the RURAL WORLD. Wilk- 
nut was a special favorite of Gov. 
Colman, who declined to part with 
him during his life. He was bred and 
raised on the Colman farm in St. Louis 
county and was regarded as one of 
the best products of that noted farm. 
Wilknut is a handsome bay of good 
size and can trot a 2:20 gait; a 
horse of power and substance—just 


such an animal as the breedrs like to 
see who desire to improve their stock. 
We are glad to see such animals come 
to Montgomery county and congratu- 
late Mr. Knox on his enterprise in 
securing him.—Montgomery Standard. 





The Undefeated King of the Saddle Ring 


One hundred and ten miles west of! 
St. Louis lies the town of Mexico, Mo.,| not profit by him. This man was Joe 


where, despite the encroachments of | 
the motor car, the horse is still king. | 
Residents of the town will tell you 
proudly that Mexico and Audrain | 
County are now shipping blooded sad- 
dle horses to Kentucky. And one of 
the widely’ known residents of Mexico | 














for bringing him into the world did 


McDonald, who used to live seven 
miles north of Mexico, but who died 
many years ago. McDonald had suc- 
cessfully shown Black Squirrel 58, a 
saddle stallion owned by L. B. Morris 
of Mexico and another fine saddle 
stallion Rex Denmark 840. 


Rex Mc Donatp 833 
The World's Champion Saddle Stallion , 
Campaigned over ten years, challenging all comers, without defeat 


Aherse more widely known and be 
then any tha 


loved of saddle horse admirers 


t ever. lived, 


He is the sire and grand sire and great grand size of c:ompons 
The Grandes! Saddie Stallion the World has known. 


Owned and ridden by B.R.Middleton.MexicaMo, 


is the famous old stallion, Rex ar] 
Donald. ! 


Anybody in town can tell you about | 
Rex, and they speak of him there} 
much as if he were a human being, a | 
personal friend. For is he not the 
champion of champions, the undefeat- 
ed king of the saddle ring? Certainly. | 
And what if he is 23 years old—that| 
only enhances his glory. Like Cleo-| 
patra, “age cannot wither him,” ap-| 
parently. Though he is the property | 
of B. R. Middleton, the whole town! 
feels an interest in him. And they 
feel that it is entirely proper and fit- 
ting that Rex should spend his old 
age in Mexico, for there he was born 
and lived as a foal. 

A big, glossy black fellow is Rex 
McDonald, of powerful and beautiful 


| 


curves, with muscles that ripple 
smoothly beneath his satin skin. Mr. 


Middleton assures you that the most 
remarkable thing about the old cham- 
pion is the way in which he has kept 
his conformation, and a kindly lay- 
man explains that that means his 
curves. In other words, Rex has a 
well-preserved figure. Except for a 
circle of gray hairs around one eye 
you would never suspect that the one- 
time champion of champions is an 
old, old horse, as age goes in the 
equine world. A picture of Rex Mc- 
Donald, taken in his prime, does not 
seem overdone now. 

Rex McDonald was born in Mexico, 
and the man who deserves most credit 








lieved that a horse who had in him 
the blood of Rex Denmark and Black 
Squirrel would be greater than either; 
would be indeed the finest saddle 
horse the world had yet seen. He 
mated Black Squirrel and raised a 
foal called Lucy Mack. This mare 


their offspring was Rex McDonald, 
champion of show horses. 

But by the time Rex McDonald was 
a yearling, Joe McDonald’s horse- 
showing days were over. He was go- 
ing to die and he knew it, and he 


therefore sold the colt, the product of | 
years of work and study, for $105 to! 


R. T. Freeman. Freeman sold him 
later to Col. John T. Hughes, of Ken- 
tucky for $3,050. 

Rex was exhibited in St. Louis in 
the fall of 1898 and was there bought 
by Col. W. F. Blees of Macon, Mo., 
for $5,000. Colonel Blees afterward 
sold the horse for $6,500 to Ralph 
Orthwein of St. Louis, who soon after- 
ward refused an offer of $10,000 Tor 
him. 

In January, 1905, a stock company 
in Columbia bought the horse from 
Mr. Orthwein and 
tired from the show ring. Tor ten 
years he had been the undefeated 
champion saddle horse of America. 
There were no longer any horse shows 
at which he could be exhibited, for he 
had been taken up and down all over 
America, winning blue ribbons wher- 
ever he went. His prowess was such 





He be-| 


Rex was then re-| 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. Par 


Removes Bursal Enlargements 
Thickened, Swollen © Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore. 
Ness from any Bruise or § > 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain, 
Does not Blister, remove the hair of 
| & lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic inj. 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Straj 
| Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will tell yoy 
more if you write. $1 and $2 per bottle a 
dealers or delivered. Manufactured on] by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 
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The old reliable remedy for 
curb, spliat, bony growths 
ring bone, ; 
spavinor is 


other lame- 


KENDALL'S 


SPAVIN 
13 rkable 


ma 
results, @1 abottle, 6 for 65. 
all drug stores. Ask for Free 
Book, **Treatise on the Horse.” 
Dr. B.d. Kendall Co. , Enosburg, Falls, Vt. 














that he had been barred from most 
of the saddle stakes of the country, 
Four years ago he was purchased 
by Mr. Middleton and brought to Mex- 
ico. He had made the town famous 
|} among horsemen and the town’s pride 
|in him is touching. His occasional 
| appearance at a county fair, where 
| Mr. Middleton sometimes gives exhi- 
| bitions with him, calls down the wild- 
|est enthusiasm. No presidential can- 
| didate ever met with a warmer recep- 
| tion than old Rex McDonald does 
when he appears in public. Every 
child in Mexico knows the famous 
horse by sight. 
| To-day the sons and daughters of 
|the old champion are to be found 
from California to Kentucky. Mr. 
Middieton has shipped them to six 
states. He has a standing offer of 
$4,000 for the horse, he says, which 
is something of a price for a horse 
23 years old. But Rex McDonald is 
not for sale. Even if he were it is 
doubtful whether the town of Mexico 
would permit him to leave. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 
RURAL WORLD: | The 
Bingen has brought out a 
criticism of the horse, 
friendly. No horse is 
The most successful 
we have had in Mis- 
want to use, be 


Editor 
death of 
| good deal of 
| most of it 
| quite perfect. 
| sire of speed 


| souri, I should not 
|cause there were too many things 
| against his get that to me _ would 


|; more than offset the speed you were 


| was then mated to Rex Denmark, and | @lmost sure to get. Possibly Myrene 


| Onward was the fastest and best trot- 
ter that has ever scored down for the 
word in the trotting division of the 
| Missouri state fair futurity, and yé 
| her sire was a horse you must of ne 
cessity make excuses for. R. Am 
bush looks now like the best sire of 
individual trotting colts that has ever 
made a season in Jasper County. Yet 


we must judge him only by colts now 
The 


at the sides of their dams. 
Knells have a son of Baron Wilkes 
out of McGregor Will Tell 2:16%, 


dam of Royal Reaper. A couple of 
these showed well at the Tom Hall 
sale, and sold for possibly more than 
yearlings have ever brought in Ja® 
per County. One of them was out of 
a record daughter of Victor Ene, # 
horse that I bought in Sparta, Wis. 
because hé was the first horse I B 
ever seen with nine great brood mares 
in his pedigree. That kind of horses 
are common now, but at that time he 
was in a class by himself, and in mY 
opinion the day I turned him over to 
the late Ed. Hall, he was the best 
speed sire that had ever been take? 
into Jasper County. 

But one horse that I now remember 
ever made a reputation covering farm 
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mares at $15 or less. Blue Bull start: 
ed his list on a $5.00 fee and in 1876 
covered 100 mares at $100. Both of 
the colts by Baron Will Tell showed 
well, and yet credit must be given 
in part to their dams. We now have 
put very few men who are willing to 
trust all to the sire. The dam is a 
yery important part of the combina- 
tion. When I advised L. 8S. Meyer of 
Springfield, to ship his brother to 
Alvin R. 2:13%, to Illinois, in ex- 
change for a yearling by Parole, dam 
by George Willis, son of Belmont, I 
did so in good faith. When I saw 
that he was disappointed in the little 
long-haired stunted colt that he got, 
I did not altogether blame him. When 
I saw Ed. Geer’s letter saying this son 
of Parole was the fastest five-year- 
old he, Geers, had ever sat behind, I 
thought he was trying to make some- 
one feel good.- Now I am handling 
him myself, after being for years 
prejudiced against him, as a horse, 
hard to handle safely. With more 
than a month’s constant association 
with him, I consider him one of the 
best headed stallions in or out of har- 
ness, in the barn or out of it, that I 
ever had anything to do with. 

Patron was not only the first three- 
year-old stallion to step into the 2:29 
list, but was one of those three great 
brothers, Patronage, sire of Alix 
2:03%, Prodigal, sire of 3 trotters 
and 5 pacers in the 2:10 list. Pa- 
tron himself with three in that list. 
Pancoast the day he left the McFer- 
ren farm on a bid of $28,000 was the 
greatest living Mambrino sire, and 
probably the greatest living sire of 
any family or breed. His destruction 
by a stroke of lightning was one of 
the greatest calamities that has hap- 
pened since we began breeding troit- 
ting horses. 

I can only account for the reputa- 
tion Roll On 2:13% has in and about 
his own home, as the result of an ef- 
fort on the part of the man who 
handled him, to keep anyone else from 
wanting him. If that was it he was 
successful, for the horse was out to 
the races when his driver arid handler 
came home to die. 

Out at Great Bend, Kans., they 
handled Kankakee in such a way that 
a lawyer at Kansas City, Kans., the 
owner of Rutger Alcantara, would 
not believe me when I told him a 
sixteen-year-old boy was handling 
him at Carthage and did not take a 


club every time he went into the 
barn. 
The American standard trotting 


horse, as he is bred today, will fur- 
nish his part in a scrap, if you crowd 
it on to him, but no one ever had a 
better friend if the horse is treated 
as he should be. Mr _ Heiser, in an- 
swer to the late \. Knell, when he 
asked about the disposition of Kan- 
kakee, said, “Mr. Knell, a man that is 
fit to associate with a high-class 
American woman can iiandle a Kan- 
kakee, but a bull puncher will get 
whipped every time.” 

Roll On 2:13% and Kankakee, both, 
have high class sires, descended in 
the male line from Woodfcrd Mam- 
brino, and both have dams by sors of 
Belmont noted for better feet than 
any other of our trotting families. No 


family had poorer feet than the 
American Stars, and in Robert Mc- 
Gregor, it was brought dowu from 


his Star dam, transmitted to Cresceus 
and Ben McGregor, both sons of the 
Monarch of the home stretch, ther2- 
fore Kankakee dams have een bet- 
ter than their McGregor mothars. The 
fillies of Roll On and Kankaxee will 
furnish race winners from successful 
sires. The Belmont cross in each of 
their dams will go a long way to 
make better feet in the colts. Kan- 
kakee with no shoes would try to do 
nothing but pace. Roll On will try 
as hard to trot bare-footed as he will 
shod, aA 





BLADES-BARNETT STABLE NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We have} 


20 head of high-class show horses get- 
ting ready for the fair. Our first 
place will be at Moberly, July 29th. 
The people are getting very anxious 
in this part of the country to see the 
great show mare Maurine Fisher and 


the stallion My Major Dare come to- 


gether at Moberly July 29th. 
BLADES-BARNETT. 
Holliday, Mo., May 2, 1913. 
FEEDING FOR EFFICIENCY IN 
HORSES. 





The immediate as well as the con- 


tinuous efficiency of the horse is | 
the kind and | 
In sec- | 
tions of the South where corn is fed | 
continuously as the main article of | 
food the horse reaches the “trading | 
age” three or four years sooner than | 


largely dependent on 
quality of the food he eats. 


in the North, where more hay is fed. 
A horse should be fed clean food, no 
fungus, dust or mold. Give a variety 
of food, either mixed or at different 
times. In summer green food should 
be given in not too large quantities, 
but regularly. Hay is best when 
chopped and moistened. As a slight 
laxative, moist bran either mixed with 
small quantities of flaxseed meal, or 
without, is excellent. Do not use 
green, improperly cured food at all if 
possible, but if used, it should be 
slightly salted. Then use sparingly at 
first. Bulky foods are necessary to 
digestion. Barley has more _ nutri- 
ment than oats and oats more than 
peas, says Horse Journal. 

Salt horses regularly. A little sul- 
phur now and then in bran is good. 
In winter you may sprout oats, letting 
them grow to the length of three or 
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Ks ANNOUNCEMENT 


= MY MAJOR DARE, 4424 


THIS WONDERFUL SAD- 
DLE STALLION 


Will finish the season of 1913 at 
the barn of Hook & Woods, 
Paris, Missouri, and all engage- 
ments will be filled on the same 
terms as previously advertised, 
viz: $50.00 to insure. Mares 
will be given the best attention 
and will be pastured at $3.00 per 
month. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 


y HOOK & WOODS, Paris, Mo. 





i 
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FORTY YEARS’ 


ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 
May we send you large catalog? 





Elkhart Vehicles ana Harness 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


experience selling to the consumer means success, } 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 


Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- \ 


oy y ae Wy / 
We also make the ‘‘Pratt’’ Automobiles. . 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 











four inches, feeding a quart at a time, 
cut up in bran or meal. This is a fine 
tonic. Before driving water and feed | 
a horse light. Water before feeding, 
and thus prevent the washing of par- | 
tially digested food into the intes-| 
tines. If a horse has just been fed, 
drive slow for a few miles, and do 
not let the horse drink more than two 
quarts of water every three hours. Do 
not feed too much grain while driv- 
ing. The real meal of a horse should 
always be at night. A horse sleeps 
just before day, and should not then 
be disturbed. Never try to make a 
horse do his* best work just when you 





begin to work. Corn is a stimulant 
and nutrient and for immediate 
strength is excellent, yet when fed 


too regularly in large quantities with 
too small a quantity of provender it 
causes weakness and premature ol@ 
age. If driving, rest a horse at 11 for 
half an hour, then give a half gallon 
of water; then rest ten minutes after 
eating and give three quarts of oats 
and five ears of corn. You can by 
following these directions drive a 
horse farther, with less draft on his 
energy, than otherwise. Too much 
green food is not good for the imme- 
diate efficiency of a horse, as it heats 
him and is too laxative to give con- 
tinuous strength. A horse taken off 
the pasture should be worked with 
care. It is really best to feed a horse 
bruised grain instead of ground or 
whole seed. Moisten, or, if you have 
the facilities, steam. In this way you 
gain 30 per cent of the nutritive quali- 
ties. Never tie a horse so he cannot 
lie down of nights. If you feed beans, 
see that they are, at least, a year old 





and bruised. A quart of green food| 
cut up and mixed with moist bran is | 
good for a working horse. Lack of| 
salt in summer and careless feeding | 
in winter cause digestive troubles. Do} 
not let a horse fret. He wasts en- 
ergy thereby. Soft water is genes 
than hard. If he must drink hard 
water it should be drawn at least two 
hours before hand. Feed a horse two 
hours before working if possible. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 50c RATE 





addressed to 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find 50 cents for one year's 
subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


Niaeeici sien 


Stabe i. ea. 








Cut This 


Out and Mail Today--DO IT 


NOW! 








FOR SALE AT. A BARGAIN 


REGISTERED SADDLE STALLION, 


Coming five years old, 15 3-4 hands, dark 
bay; sound; kind to handle; good boned 
and a sure breeder. Very handsome. 


W. A. GRIMM. 
1947 Ramsey Ave., Springfield, Mo. 








ABSORBINE, 

“The Antiseptic Liniment,” promptly 
reduces Bog Spavin, Thoroughpin, 
Wind Puff, Bowed Tendons, Capped 
Hock, Shoe Boil, Curb, Splint, Big 
Knee, Fistula, etc. It is a mild and 
pleasant remedy to use—does not 
stain or leave a greasy residue. It 
is soothing, cooling, healing and pow- 
erfully penetrating—a true discutient 
and resolvent liniment; strengthen- 
ing and invigorating to tired, lame 
muscles or tendons. Absorbine at 
regular dealers, price $2.00 a bottle, 
or sent express prepaid, with full in- 
structions. Write for free book, giv- 
ing detailed instructions. W.. F. 
Young, P. D. F., 58:Temple St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 





By running a small ad you can 
reach the man you want. Everybody 
reads them. One cent a word. 











Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have a 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 


Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Building, St. Louls, Mo 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 


40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac- 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work ‘and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, you 
very truly; (Signed) C. P. MeCAN. 
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The Pig Pen 


WHAT MAKES PIGS GROW? 


The pig is one of the main pillars of 
the agriculture of the corn belt, and a 
prop to many a farmer who otherwise 
would be discouraged or perhaps in de- 
spair, says Wallace’s Farmer. The corn 
belt is the place in all the world where 
pigs can be grown cheapest, and the 
world largely depends on it for its lard, 
its hams and its breakfast bacon. A 
rasher of bacon with egg, is the break- 
fast of the well-to-do of civilized na- 
tions the world over, and much of it 
must come from the corn belt. 

If the money that the corn belt farm- 
ers have made on pigs in the last 
twenty-five years were withdrawn 
from the exchanges, there would be a 
panic in the exchanges of the world. 
Without pigs the farmer cannot fully 
utilize his corn crop; he cannot fatten 
cattle at a profit. The lard hog of the 
corn belt greases the wheels of civili- 
zation. It therefore becomes a very 
important question. How do pigs grow? 

First, they must be well born; that 
is a matter for which the owner is 
responsible; for in the mating of the 
parents he has determined the charac- 
ter of that birth. If he is a Presby- 
terian, he has foreordained it. If he 
is a Baptist, he has predestined it; 
but even if he is a Methodist and 
does not believe in decrees, he has 
nevertheless decreed the character of 
his pigs. If he has made a mistake 
in that, it is his own fault and he 
must bear the responsibility. If he 
has made a mistake, it is too late now 
to change things. All he can do is to 
study the results and be wiser next 
year. 

The first thing this youngster must 
have is milk, and the farmer has to a 
great extent decreed that, also, by the 
choice of brood sows and hy the feed 
he has given them. If he has not fed 
them enough, the poor things have 
made the little pigs out of their own 
substance, hence are a rather sorry 
looking lot and will be still sorrier be- 
fore they have finished their maternal 
duties. If he has fed them too much 
corn and not enough oats or clover 
or other milk-making feeds, he will 
probably have some cases of milk 
fever, and the poor little things will 
starve because the farmer did not 
know how to feed the dam. She is 
not ot blame. She did the best she 
could. The farmer alone is to blame, 
and it is economic justice that he 
must stand the loss. 

It is important that the pigs have a 
light place in which to be born. You 
cannot expect pigs to grow profitably, 
if they are in a damp pen or in a wet 
nést, unsheltered from the winds of 
February, March or April, or exposed 
to cold rains. Did you ever notice 
how an experienced brood-sow, when 
left alone, builds her nest? if she 
can, she makes it out of leaves. She 
builds it in a sheltered place. She has 
it where there is sunlight. 

She does not leave that nest for the 
first three days, except to get a drink 
of water from a slough. She is wiser 
than many farmers we know of, who 
tempt their brood sows to eat corn 
while they are sick. For the brood 
sow is just recovering from sickness, 
and has sense enough to know that 


SQUARE DEAL HERD DUROC- 
JERSEY HOGS. 


Extra good males, ready for service, and 
choice gilts, Prices reasonable. Write: 
B. D. RUNYON, 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Mlinois. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

E. J. REED BLONG, ILL. 


Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 

















High-yielding Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, Williamsport, O., Box 474. 


she ought not to eat too much. The 
farmer is somewhat lacking in good 
sense, if he tempts her; 
sows, like human beings, are subject 
to temptation, and when tempted of- 
ten do things they know they ought 
not to do. Dishwater or any warm- 
ish water will be grateful to the dam 
till the fever subsides. 

That brood sow that built her nest, 
when she could do no better, on the 
sunny side of a straw stack knew 
what she was about; and if the farm- 
er knows what he is about, he will 
see that the little pigs have sunlight. 
Sunlight is just as necessary to them 
as it is to the flower or to any young 
thing. There is something about it 
that nothing else can replace. There- 
fore, don’t expect the pigs to grow, if 
you nave deprived them of sunlight. 
Don’t expect them to grow, if they 
are in a dark, poorly ventilated stable 
or pen. Don’t expect them to grow, if 
they are in any kind of an unclean 
place. We slander the hog when we 
say he is a filthy animal, because in 
its native instincts it is about the 
cleanest animal about the place. It 
never befouls its own nest. It will 
be clean if it has a chance; and the 
little pig is cleanly in its habits. It 
does not need to be taught it. It is 
instinctive and it can’t help it. 
Therefore, see that your pigs, being 


for brood | ° 





The Shepherd 


TIMOTHY AGAINST SHEEP, 


Timothy hay is a dangerous feed for 
sheep. It is coarse and woody; it 
causes more indigestion than any oth- 
er feed, and hundreds of sheep are 
lost each year from being fed on tim- 
othy hay. It leaves the wool around 
their heads and necks and prevents 
the wool from bringing the highest 
price. 

















ROOM FOR EWES. 


Pregnant ewes do not do well in 
small quarters. Overcrowding is bad 
because it is likely to result in injury 
to the ewe. This injury may not re- 








well born, are well fed from their 
mother’s milk, and have plenty of 
sunlight and room to play. The pig 
does not seem to have as much of a 
sense of humor as the calf and the 

lamb. It does not seem to play as 

much, but the sense of humor is there 

all the same; and the love of exercise, 

although the pig takes an awkward 

way of showing it. 

Now as to feed for those young- 

sters. The milk of the dam, if a good 

suckler, will be all they need for a 

while, but you will have to feed her 

enough to feed the pigs alsb through 

her. Naturally you will have to feed 

her milk producing feed; not altogeth- 

er the feed you would give the dairy 

cow, because she has a different stom- 

ach than the pig, but feed with the 

same elements—muscle makers, milk 

producers. You will feed some corn, 

of course; bran or shorts, if you can 

get it; oats or barley or shriveled 

wheat. If you have not got these, you 

will have to buy some protein or flesh 

formers; that is, if you want the pigs 

to grow. For you cannot buck against 

nature; you cannot profitably defy the 

laws that govern in the “innards” of 
the pig. You don’t want to grow fat 

as yet; but you want to grow bone 
and muscle and fat enough to keep 
it healthy. 

You will have to give the brood sow 
a good deal of feed till these pigs are 
weaned; for she is doing a tremend- 
ously big job of work. She is keeping 
up her heat; she is replacing the 
waste of tissue, and she is feeding 
these lusty youngsters. You are not 
likely to feed her too much if she and 
the pigs have plenty of exercise, but 
make sure that they have that. When 
grass comes, be sure to give her and 
her youngsters grass. There are few 
prettier sights than to see brood sows 
—and the more or them the better— 
with large, thrifty litters, enjoying 
themselves in clover and blue grass, 
or better than either, in a good alfalfa 
pasture. Pigs in clover are all right, 
a thing of beauty and a joy, if not for- 
ever, for six months anyhow; but pigs 
in alfalfa are better yet. With alfalfa, 
or even with clover, you won’t need 
to buy the oil meal or cottonseed 
meal, or bran and shorts; or at any 
rate, not nearly so much of them. For 
alfalfa will supply protein, and you 
can balance it up with corn, and make 
pork cheaper than in any other why 
we know of. With the brood saw in 
alfalfa, you will have to give lots of 
corn; and corn is to-day the cheapest 
feed on the farm. 





sult seriously for the ewe herself, but 
it is often sufficiertit to make her lose 
her lamb. Ewes should have room 
enough so that they will not jam and 
push one another, even when they 
get a little excited. 

If there is not sufficient room in 
the barn, the door should be left 
open so that some can stay in the 
yard: Care should be taken not to 
have doors opposite each other open, 
or a door and a window opposite 
each other. Such an arrangement 
causes drifts which are sure to make 
the ewes take cold. 

Sheep can stand a great deal of 
cold but they can not stand a draft. 
Successful shepherds advise that the 
door be kept closed and the sheep 
kept either out or in but where the 
quarters are small it may be feasi- 
ble to leave the door open. Often it 
is possible to place another board 
door or gate at such an angle with the 
barn door that the wind will not 
blow directly in upon the sheep. 
Another reason why overcrowding 
is bad is because the warm air ex- 
haled in large quantities from the 
lungs of the sheep condenses when 
it strikes the cold, and causes the 
barn to become damp and _ frosty. 
Ewes confined in a damp barn soon 
contract colds and snotty noses. It 
often gets warm enough where many 
ewes are in close quarters so that 
they sweat, and then as soon as cold 
air strikes them, they chill clear 
through. Many catarrhal ailments 
will be avoided if the ewes have 
plenty of room and their quarters 
are properly ventilated. 


MONEY IN LAMB FEEDING. 


If one would successfully feed lambs, 
preparation must begin early in the 
season, writes J. Ed Hall in Missouri 
Ruralist of Kansas City. About May 
20 we plant corn and cowpeas, using a 
cowpea attachment, thus putting both 
corn and peas in the same hill at the 
same time. With good cultivation the 
peas will take care of themselves and 
will be ready for the lambs about Sep- 
tember 1. When the peas are ready 
for the lambs, we should have the 
lambs ready for the peas. We pur- 
chased our lambs from a Kansas City 
commission firm. They averaged in 
weight about 55 pounds, and were the 
best western lambs that came to the 
Kansas City market. When the lambs 
were brought home we put them, first, 
on a dry pasture for a few days, then 
turned them in the corn and peas, not 
longer than one hour the first day, 
increasing the length of time on peas 
each day until they were thoroughly 
accustomed to them. Ninety days after 
they have gotten on full feed of peas 
they should be ready for market. And 
if bought around 55 pounds, they 
should by this time easily average 80 
pounds. On September 10, 1910, we 
bought on the Kansas City market, 140 
53-pound lambs at $6.40 per cwt.; 90 
days later sold them on the St. Louis 
market, 83 pounds each, at $6.35 per 
ewt., and realized a profit of $58.23. 
And this after all expenses, including 
all time spent in caring for them, were 
paid. August 29, 1912, we drove on 
the farm 119 head of western lambs 
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t. 
It’s the most perfect hand opera: 
shearing machine ever devised, tee 
ball-bearings in ever part where fric. 
tion or wear occurs, Hasa ball bear. 
ing shearing head of the latest im. 
proved Stewart pattern. Price com. 
plete, including 4 combs and 4 cutters 
of the celebrated Stewart Pattern, 
onty $11.50. Get one from your 
dealer, or send us $2.00 and we will 
ship C.O.D. for the balance. Money 
and transportation charges back if 
you @re not well pieased with it. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBL 
SHAFT COMPANY. 
612 LaSalle Av Chicago 


Write for FREE catalogue thowing 
largest and most complete line of 
ayes Shearing and ome Clipping 
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Seee ntroductor 
Price A Full “Size” 
Roll, 108 Sq. Feet ; 

Here’s an op- | 

a 

can't neglect, 
Galvo brand high grade 
Rubber Roofing, 

Made to Withstand Any Weather and Climate 
Is offered for a limited time only at this extraordinary 
introductory price. = pone order today. : 

bdo ~- ence, no special tools 
Anyone Can Put it On ¢ needed. Quickly puton and 
| puton see last. It is absolutely 


GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 
WAILS FREE Figure out how much you need end 
send in your order today. This intro- 
ductory priceapplies on 1 ply with 2 ply and 3 ply as noted. 
108 Sq. Ft. Two Ply 80c 108 Ft. Three Ply 96c 
We can also save you big moncy on harness. paints. silos, 
water troughs, machinery, etc, Write for low, net fac 
tory -to-consumer prices. 


WAREHOUSES: Cincinnati New York Kansas City San Fi 
} ag ate ROOFING & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Street Dept. 444 Chicago, Il 




















bought in Kansas City at $6.25 per 
cwt. and weighing 57% pounds. These 
were fed 71 days and went on the mar- 
ket averagng 76 pounds each. We 
sold on a good market and got $7.15 
per cwt. Thus for the peas in 20 acres 
of corn we received $99.21. 





DEHORNING GOATS. 





A she goat has a far more nervous 
system than a cow, says the Denver 
Field and Farm, and _ the dehorn- 
ing is likely to give a shock, the ef- 
fects of which will last a long time. 
An old goat may never recover con- 
fidence in mankind. 

We have seen the horns taken off 
some young goats by men who were 
experts at dehorning cows, and each 
said it was qute a different proposi- 
tion and much worse. Peroxide of hy- 
drogen dropped on the stump is good 
to stop bleeding or other trouble. 

Two goats cauterized in infancy 
showed that the process is not a suc- 
cess, for the horn grew crooked, turn- 
ing back into the forehead, when it 
had to be cut off. One man says he al- 
ways dehorns all kinds at birth, and 
his best success so far has been 
achieved with caustic potash in one 
operation at seven hours old. The 
point is to wet the horn buds rather 
than the caustic. 

A kid develops so much faster than 
a calf that it is best to take it a few 
hours after birth. The bud is then soft, 
small and easily destroyed. The kid 
keeps very still, and when it tries to 
scratch the place. it ean not reach it. 

It will yan more or less for perhaps 
an hour. It may be necessary to Te 
peat the operation the next day. One 
fancier uses a four-inch reading lens 
and the noonday sun. But if the day 
is not bright, it is better to go ahea 
with the caustic. 





If you have cattle or hogs for sale 





try a small ad at one cent a word. 
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EDISON HOTEL 


(Buropean) 
407 NORTA 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

(One block from Union Station) 
Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
try Merchants; makes a special rate of 
0c, 76c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial 





__The Dairy 


POINTERS FROM DENMARK 
FARMERS. 





——— 








In lecturing on his European trav- 
els, Edison makes a great point of the 
practice of some homely virtues there- 
by getting joy as well as profit of the 
work. 

This is well exemplified in Den- 
mark. That little country of 15,000 
square miles, with only fourteen 
weeks when cattle can graze in the 
open, and yet two millions and a half 
persons are kept in good condition, 
and $150,000,000 of butter, bacon and 
eggs are exported every year. 

How on earth can it be done? Each 
man studies his farm as though it 
were his factory, and his work on it 
as patiently and thoroughly as a man- 
ufacturer would do. The American 
minister at Copenhagen now at home, 
tells how small farmers are ever in- 
creasing in number, and how co-op- 
eration is universal, and the stand- 
ardizing of all farm products. 

Every district has its co-operative 
society, where each man has his vote. 
Each man guarantees that the society 
shall handle and market at least so 
much of his product. 

A twelve acre farmer has perhaps 
three cows, three hogs, four head of 
cattle and a horse or so. The scien- 
tific expert of the society visits his 
farm every eighteen days and advises 
him. The farmer buys nothing in- 
dividually, the society does all the 
buying for him and the same expert 
tests the seeds, fertilizers, feed, etc., 
that he needs. The farmer remuner- 
ates him at the rate of thirty cents 
per cow a year. 

Consequently he can live with his 
family comfortably on that little plot 
of ground.—L. A. Nash. 





RAISING SPRING CALVES’ RE- 
QUIRES SPECIAL CARE. 





Special care must be taken with 
spring dairy calves or they will not 
develop properly, declares A. C. Oos- 
terhuis, of the College of Agriculturg 
of the University of Wisconsin. The 
fall calf does not have to fight flies 
hor is it turned into pasture to shift 
for itself like the spring calf. Mr. 
Ooosterhuis gives the following direc- 
tions for starting the dairy calf: 


“The cow should freshen in a box 
stall and the calf should remain with 
her for the first two or three days so 
as to be more certain of obtaining the 
colostrum milk. Until it is threé 
weeks old, the calf should be given 
the mother’s milk three times a day 
at the rate of three to five pounds per 
feed. The amount may then be in- 
creased slightly, and the calf fed only 
twice a day. Great care should be 
taken to keep all feeding utensils 
scrupulously clean. 

“At the University farm whole milk 
1s fed till the end of the fifth week, 
but skim milk may often be substi- 
tuted at the end of the fourth, depend- 
ing upon conditions and the value of 
the calf. One that gives promise of 


dry in order to compel thorough mas- 
tication. 
immediately after the milk, 
helps to prevent, ear sucking. 


calves on to pasture, 








The leading cars 
this year have these 
features in them. 
They are things you 
should insist on. 


Left Drive 


Practically all the great cars 
of 1913 have the left-side 
drive. That means, of course, 
that others must adopt it. 

They don’t have projecting 
side lamps. They use electric 
set-in dash lights, as used on 
Reo the Fifth. 

They are not under-tired. 
Skimpy tires, which double 
one’s tire bills, are now much 
out-of-date. 


Better Parts 


Then today’s idea among 
leading makers is to build 
enduring cars. To cut down 
cost of upkeep. 

The best cars now, for years 
and ycars, will run as well as 


| R. M. Owen & Co., 











Watch These 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


new. But that isn’t so with 
cars hurried and skimped— 
cars merely made to sell. 





Note what it means to build 
a really honest car. 


Reo the Fifth is built of 
steel made to formula—steel 
that we analyze twice. 


Its gears are tested in a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. Its springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 

Each driving part, as a mar- 
gin of safety, is 50 per cent 
overcapacity. 


We use 15 roller bearings, 
costing five times as much as 
common ball bearings. We 
use 190 drop forgings, to 
avoid the risk of flaws. 


A $75 magneto—a doubly- 
heated carburetor —tires 
34x4. 


Parts are ground over and 
over to get utter exactness. 
Engines are tested for 48 
hours. Cars are built slowly 
and carefully. There are 


Gepanet qlee 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


errr Til 


S 


countless tests and inspec. 
tions. 

Every Reo the Fifth marks 
the best I know after 26 years 


of car building. 


New Control 


And it has the new control. 
All the gear shifting is done 
by a single rod between the 
two front seats. It is done by 
moving this rod only three 
inches in each of four direc- 
tions. 


There are no levers, side 
or center. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. So 
both front doors are clear. 





Men are coming to cars 
built like this. Last year’s 
demand was twice our factory 
output. Every man who buys 
a car for keeps oughi to 
know this car. 


Write for our catalog and 
we will direct you to the 
nearest Reo showroom. 
They are everywhere. 





Wheel Base— 

112 Inches 
Tires— 

34 x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 












Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 














Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slipcover, windshield, 
es Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $1 70). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 
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the calf is two months old, fine mixed 
hay, which has less tendency to cause 
scours, is better than clear clover 
or alfalfa. Small amounts of silage 
leaves may be fed after the calf is 
one month old.- 

“Grain in small amounts may be 
fed after the calf is two weeks old. A 
good mixture is 5 parts of whole oats, 
3 parts of bran, 1 part corn meal, and 
1 part oil meal. It should be given 


When fed in this manner, 
it also 


“It is not advisable to turn young 
as grass is 





developing into a $300 cow may be 
given more expensive feed than one 
— will never be worth more than 


“Calves should not be fed roughage 
too early. They will begin to eat it 
When two or three weeks old, but un- 
less it ig given in small amounts, di- 
Until 


8estive disorders may result. 


very laxative. The barn is more even 
in temperature, also cooler, and if 
kept clean and dry, much more suit- 
able for the development of the calf.” 





The RURAL WORLD invites all its 
subscribers to write short, newsy let- 
ters for publication in any department 
of this paper. 











county, 
East St. Louis last week with a bunch 
of steers that topped at $8.35. 


shipper personally, 
chased them when they_ were calves. 


Cattle 


GOOD STEERS FROM MISSOURI. 











J. A. Flemming of Pettis county, 
Mo., consigned a load of steers last 
week. The shipment aggregated a 
bunch of beeves averaging 1231 Ibs.; 
which went to the killers for $8.25. 

While these steers were not in the 
choice class, yet they were of fair 
quality, fed by the shipper personally 
and well finished. 





MISSOURI STEERS AT THE TOP. 





W. J. McDaniel, who is one of the 
largest cattle operators in Greene 
Mo., was on the market at 


These bullocks were fed by the 
he having pur- 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN OATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FRPP Illustrated 
. Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 





cooK FEED 5A 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


hb ay 











D. B. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ll, 








He stated that he was more than well 
pleased with his sale and will come 
back for more. 





Sell your live stock, poultry and 
eggs through a small ad. People are 
looking for just the thing you wish to 
sell. Tell them about it in our want 
columns at one cent a word. 
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Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, 
vear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
WORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 








dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL | 


WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—vet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without 1c. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small, 
of our patrons in all parts of the Unien 
in speak.ng good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 





The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 





Contributed articles. communications, 
ete., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo.; as second-class matter. 





No garden should be considered 
complete without a few flowers. 





It is said that the hand that rocks | 


the cradle rules the apple market. 





Intensive farming will give the 
farmer and his family the most pleas- 
ure and comfort. 





One of the best things a farmer 


can own is a gasoline engine and a} 


few things to hitch it to. 





From ali sources the wheat crop 
prospects this year are unusually 
good, some estimates being a ten-bil- 
lion crop. 





Farmers should aim to keep the | 


largest number of live stock that they 
can, keeping them in the best possi- 
ble condition. 





Four dollars per capita will be the 
ultimate reduction in cost of living 
from a tariff revision, according to 
Victor Berger’s figuring. While that 
would aggregate $400,000,000 a year, 


at One Dollar per | 


We appreciate the kind efforts | 


the former socialist congressman ar. | 


gues that it would be insufficient to 
save the Democratic party from the 
| wrath of the people. 





The many agencies in the field for 
uplifting the farmer shows that the 
public is truly interested in him and 
lhe will undoubtelly be benefited. 


| The past week was one to be re- 
|membered in the history of St. Louis, 
lone important event being the unveil- 
| 


j}the other the Peace Congress. 





In solving the market problem, farm- 
ers will find the two most important 
factors are organization of individual 
forces and the growing of everything 
needed at home for the maintenance 
of the home and the barn. 

The new republic of China has been 
recognized by the United States, and 
judging by the able manner in which 
the reply is expressed, China can 


take care of herself as far as express- 
| 


ing the English language is  con- 
cerned. 
Contrary to the wishes of Presi- 


dent Wilson, the California Legisla- 
ture passed the anti-Japanese land 
bill. Mr. Bryan, who was present, 
stated that he looked to the people o¥ 
the state to express final judgment 
through the referendum before the act 
goes into effect. 


Headed straight into the Culebra 
cut, Panama Canal, is a large hill, 
moving several feet a week, and it is 
expected to arrive sometime this 
spring. There is no stopping it, for 
it got its start some 25 years ago 
when the French ‘cug out one of its 
toes. The opening of the canal may 
| be delayed a bit, but there’s nething 
| worse coming. 





With the passing of danger of dam- 
age by sudden drops in the tempera: 
ture, leading growers in the famous 
| Brandsville-Koshkonong Elberta peach 
district estimate that the crop this 
year will net the orchard men approx- 
imately $1,000,000—the greatest in 
| the history of the Ozark peach belt. 
The young peaches were never so 
abundant as this spring and with 
the careful attention that is being 
given to’ spraying it is believed an ex- 
traordinarily large percentage will 
reach maturity. , 








| 
| In our horse department next week 
; Will appear a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Riding Club ad- 
| vising us that the RURAL WORLD 

has been adopted by that influential 
| body of horsemen and horsewomen as 
| their official organ. It is with pleasure 
that we acknowledge the compliment, 
and as official organ for the St. Louis 
| Riding Club we have a very pleas- 
|ant duty to perform, which will be 

done with a view to serving the best 
| interests of our local club, and inci- 
| dentally all the equestrian interests 
| of our state. 





The third annual opening of cotton 
samples, first stored in vacuum by the 
| Department of Agriculture in 1910, 
|took place recently. Careful practi- 
|cal and technical examination fails to 
|disclose the slightest appreciable 
change in the cotton. This result con- 
firms the previous tests and renders 
|it very certain that storage of stand- 
|ard types of cotton in vacuum tubes 
|is a practical solution of the question 





| of the permanency of such standards. 
|The United States Official grades, as 
established by action of Congress, are 
stored at the Department of Agricult- 
ure at Washington in vacuum tubes 
to be opened from year to year and 
used as models for the sets of grades 
sold by the Department in accordance 
with law. 








JOURNALISM WEEK. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 12, 13, 14, 
/15 and 16, will constitute Journalism 
Week at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. A large number of 
| Rewspaper men from all parts of the 
;country will be present and discus- 
'sions on all phases of journalism will 
| take place each day. Walter Williams, 
| Dean, is very anxious that the meet- 
|ing be a big success and is giving 





Adv. Representative | ing of the Jefferson Memorial, and | every possible aid to that end. 


HOME CANNING. 

| On another page will be found an 
article from Miss Hoffarth on the Tex- 
las County Canning Club. The im- 
| portance of this industry should be 
| well understood by every farmer in 
ithe state. Some time ago the U. S. 
| Agricultural Department issued Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 521, “Canning Tomatoes 
}at Home and in Club Work.” This 
| bulletin is something that should be in 
|the hands of every farm housekeeper. 
It deals with the various possibilities 
lof home canning and also the forma- 
‘tion of Girls’ Canning Clubs. Some 
lof the results attained by these clubs 
|is astonishing. The results cited by 
| Miss Hoffarth are equally remarkable. 
| Farmers who have regular customers 
to whom they deliver farm products 
can add canned goods and in this 
way get many more of the consumers’ 
| dollars. School demonstration work 
| would also be a step in the right di- 
|rection. We bespeak success for Miss 
| Hoffarth in the very useful and profit- 
able work in which she is engaged, 
and will be more than pleased to 
further her efforts. 








VALUE OF BREAD. 





The value of different kinds of 
bread has been discussed for many 
years and from various points of view 
since the days of Sylvester Graham. 
This temperance reformer of the early 
part of the nineteenth century based 
his cure for alcoholism on certain rad- 
ical changes in diet, laying special 
stress on abstinence from meats, and 
the use of bread made from unbolted 
wheat meal. Hence the names 
“graham flour’ and “graham bread.” 

Wheat deserves the wide-spread 
consideration which has been given it, 
because of its superior value as a 
food. It easily ranks first among the 
food products at our disposal, although 
rice probably forms the staple food 
for a larger proportion of the human 
race. The wheat kernel is made up 
of a number of parts which experience 


different treatment in the various 
milling processes in the preparation 
of flour. 


When the grain is crushed the meal 
contains coarse particles of bran, the 
outer coverings of the seed. Bread 
made from such wheat meal will con- 
tain all of the nutrients of the orig- 
inal wheat; but the bread will be 
coarse in texture, dark in color, and 
rather stron gin flavor. Graham flour 
or wheat meal is usually made from 
soft winter wheats. Sifting wheat 
meal to remove the coarser particles 
was the first step toward the making 
of white flour, the use of which has 
rapidly increased with the progress 
of the years. The advent of the later 
roller-process methods of milling has 
continued the essential feature of the 
earlier schemes in separating the bran 
from the interior of the grain; but 
has materially improved the bread 
flours in common use until the stand- 
ard flours from hard wheat carry 
more protein than almost any graham 
flour in the market thirty years ago, 
and as much as many now offered for 
sale. Newer methods of agriculture 
have assisted in increasing the gluten 
contents of wheat through the altered 








—=: 
composition of the newer Varieties of 
the cereal. 

The most reliable experiments mage 
from the different types of our ghow 
that standard patent process figyy 
contains more available nutrition and 
energy than either graham or whole 
wheat flour. These facts have lately 
been supplemented by English stg. 
tistics. They show that with respect 
to the availability to the protein there 
is a slight advantage on the side of 
the white bread. So far as digestipj). 
| ity is concerned, says The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
there is no justification for extreme 
statements as to the advantages op 
disadvantages possessed by different 
kinds of bread of the commoner types, 
The gratifying fact is that flour of alj 
kinds is an economical food even at 
the present prices. 





GOOD ROADS. 


If Congress creates a committee on 
Post Roads another important move 
will have been made towards the log- 
ical participation of the National 
Government in the highways progress 
of the country. Such action is quite 
probable in the special session now 
in progress in the adoption of a reso- 
lution introduced by Representative 
R. L. Henry of Texas, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules. 

It will be remembered that follow- 
ing the first Federal Aid Good Roads 
Convention called by the A. A. A. Na- 
tional Good Roads Board, held in 
Washington, January, 1912, there fol- 
lowed as the result of the action of 
the Nation-wide assemblage the pass- 
ing in Congress, put forward by Rep- 
resentative Henry, of a resolution 
which created a joint committee of 
the two branches to make inquiry into 
the subject of Federal Aid in the con- 
struction of post roads. This com- 
mittee has not yet concluded its la 
bors, but it is known that it has a¢- 
cumulated a vast amount of informa- 
tion which wil! be available in reach- 
ing a definite plan for Federal roads 
work. 

In the Second Federal Aid gather- 
ing called by the A. A. A., held in 
March last, and again participated in 
by general good roads bodies from all 
over the country, and including the 
National Grange executive chairman, 
the Resolutions Committee asked Con- 
gress to create a standing roads com- 
mittee, the matter having been advo- 
cated in an address prepared by Rep- 
resentative C. B. Slemp of Virginia. 
Once more Representative Henry has 
taken the initiative in his introduc 
tion of a resolution providing that the 
House create a Committee on Post 
Roads, which would have the same 
relation to the good roads proposition 
as the Rivers and Harbors Commit 
tee has to waterways legislation. 





The country schools of Kansas are 
co-operating with demonstration ag 
ents who are employed co-operatively 
by the Kansas Agricultural College, 
the United States Department of A& 
riculture, and the Rock Island and 
Santa Fe railroads in planning for 
demonstrations on small plots and in 
organizing boys’ and girls’ clubs col 
tests in western Kansas. Instead of 
meeting with opposition as many per 
sons feared they might, the demon 
stration agents find that all the re 
quests for their services cannot pos 
sibly be handled by one man for any 
of the districts. The agents are study- 
ing the problem of soil blowing and 
giving information concerning its pre 
vention by listing, more earth cult 
ure and less pulverizing of the soil, 
and by spreading straw and manure 
as surface dressing. The agents fe 
port that the people of western Kat 
sas, with very few exceptions, 4 
courageous, hopeful, and enthusiastl¢ 
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TOBACCO. 





By C. D. Lyon. * 
Jackson County, Indiana, reader 
wants to know about sowing tobacco 
seed and growing plants to make a 
crop of an acre, and confesses that he 
does not know anything about tobac- 
co growing. 
He is too late to begin a crop for 
this year, as tobacco plants are now 
as big as a half dollar. An expert 
might sow seed yet and get plants, 
put a novice certainly could not, and 
any time spent at it would be lost. 
By the way, a man wrote me for to- 
pacco seed, and said as he only want- 
ed to grow some to smoke, he guess- 
ed half a pound of seed would do. 
Half a pound of tobacco seed would 
make plants enough for 500 acres of 
tobacco! 


FERTILIZER QUESTION. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

New Columbia, Mo., March 25, 1913. 
Mr. Lyon—I would like to try corn 
fertilizer, potash sulphate, sodium ni- 
trate superphosphate. Can such be 


bought in St. Louis?—E. L. W. 
The foregoing is a text of a card 
that was delayed by the floods, and 
just reached me. Fertilizer companies 
do not advertise much in northern 
farm papers, as they sell most of 
their goods through agents in the 
country, so I cannot tell our subscrib- 
er who sells fertilizer in St. Louis. 

Wm. S. Meyers, 17 Madison, Avenue, 
N. Y., can give him information as to 
nitrate of soda, and the German Kali 
Works, 1901 McCormick Bldg., Chi- 
cago, about sulphate of potash, both 
being regular advertisers in the farm 
press. Either of these should be able 
to give him the names of firms in 
St. Louis that handle mixed goods, or 
materials for home mixing. We will 
use a 2-6-6 on part of our corn this 
year at the rate of 125-150 pounds 
per acre, and on part of it will use 
125 pounds 14 per cent acid phos- 
phate, with 30 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash. 

The 2-6-6 is to be used on the thin- 
ner parts of the field, the other on 
the stronger land, the more level part 
that needs potash. 

We think that fertilizers pay us on 





corn, even on that grown on rich 
land. 

INSURANCE. 

By C. D. Lyon. 
The typesetter made me say, “I 


do not favor insurance,” when what 
I wrote was, “I do not favor over-in- 
surance,” or the insuring of property 
at or abcve its full value. 


Missouri papers are full of news 
about the withdrawal of some of the 
large insurance companies from the 
state on account of recent laws which 
restrain them from certain question- 
able methods of doing business, and 
I think that if all those big companies 
would go out of business, it might 
mean cheaper insurance on farm prop- 
erty. 

They say they are not making any 
money on farm property insurance, 
neither could a farmer make money 
on his farm of 160 acres, if he took 
all his sons and daughters into busi- 
hess with him, and paid them salar- 
ies of $250 each per month. The in- 
surance companies pay salaries up to 
$20,000 per year, and scores of men 
M their employ get $2,500 to $5,000 
ber year, all charged up as expenses, 
and all of which the insurer must 
Day, 

I have known several mutual insur- 
ace companies that have always paid 
all their losses, and those who insure 
in them tell me that the cost is about 
°ne-fourth that of the regular old line 
‘ompanies, which have so many high- 


salaried officials 
ents. 

The Cass County Missouri Mutual 
is one of these companies, and my 
son, who owns a farm. near Pleas- 
ant Hill, tells me that he carries his 
insurance at about 25 cents on the dol- 
lar compared with what I pay in a 
regular old line company. . 

Any county having a county adviser 
ought to be able to organize at very 
little trouble or expense, and I would 
like to hear from our readers who 
have had experience in the Mutuals. 


and expensive ag- 





SWAMP LANDS. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

An Indiana reader wants me to tell 
him what to do in order to increase 
his grain yields on reclaimed swamp 
lands that do not produce as well 
as they ought to. I have absolutely 
no experience with such lands, yet my 
observation of them is rather exten- 
sive. Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, and I find that where crops 
are not satisfactory a liberal use of 
muriate of potash always results in 
a profitable increase. 

This is about all there is in the 
matter, and the treatment of such 
soils may be summed up in half a doz- 
en words: “They need potash, apply 
it liberally.” I think that the Indiana 
mined to wait till we could harrow the 
Indiana, has published some bulletins 
on the subject, and these will be sent 
to any resident of the state upon pos- 
tal card request. 

It may be said that 150 to 200 
pounds of muriate of potash is con- 
sidered a liberal application. Drill or 
sow broadcast before planting, work- 
ing it well into the soil. 





ARE YOU SURE OF IT? 





By C. D. Lyon. 
Most of us have been absolutely 
sure about many things, and it after- 
wards turned out that we were just 
as absolutely wrong as we thought we 
were right. 
When we began our work in corn 
improvement, we did a whole lot of 
talk about the necessity of preserv- 
ing a book tip on the grain, that we 
might preserve depth and insure a 
high yield, but in recent experiments, 
rather smooth ears gave the best 
yield. 
He also insisted that ears of corn 
be fully covered with grains to the 
very tips, and now we find that this 
was a “fancy” rather than a “utility” 
point in corn breeding. 
During the past few weeks I have 
handled a great deal of seed corn, ear 
by ear, laying aside all ears having 
perfect tips until I had about 100. 
Close examination, and shelling these 
ears, proved that they were in no way 
superior to hundreds of ears not so 
well tipped out, in fact they were 
nearly all deficient in length, and did 
not shell as large a per cent of grain 
as did some other ears having much 
more imperfect tips. 
Then we used to insist that “seed 
corn be purchased as near home as 
vossible,” when in the light of years 
of close study, we find that corn from 
520 miles away often outyields home 
varieties. 
I have grown corn from seed 
brought here from Virginia, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa and Mississ- 
ippi, and if the variety happened to 
be suited to our climate, it made as 
good a yield here as it did in the land 
where it had been grown for years. 
For the last few years we have been 
hearing a good deal about the danger 
of forming a crust or “plow bottom” 
on our lands, by plowing at the same 
depth for a long term of years. 
Last week we broke an acre of 
land whch has been broken every year 
for five years, tobacco twice, corn 
twice, and broken this spring for po- 


tatoes and corn. It has always been 
broken at the same depth, about 5 
inches by measure, and while my son 
was breaking it, I took a hoe and pros- 
pected for a plow bottom, but I found 
the soil nice loose and mellow down 
to the clay subsoil. Just think once 
about the frosts of winter, which do 
so much force pump work, pushing the 
water down through the soil, for the 
sun to draw back when thawing takes 
place, of the plant roots and the dork 
of soil insects, and you will soon see 
that the change of crust or plow bot- 
tom is mostly imaginary. 

Then there is the “dust mulch” 
proposition. We all recognize the ne- 
cessity of constant, level, shallow cul- 
tivation for all crops, yet many peo- 
ple do ndt stop to think that when a 
dust mulch is once established, they 
cannot create moisture in the soil by 
working that dust again, although the 
writings of a good many men would 
seem to teach that such is the case. 

The merits of super deep plowing 
have been exploited for many years, 
yet there is a great deal of evidence 
to the effect that land broken at a 
medium depth, produces just as good 
crops, and at a great deal less ex- 
pense of labor than land which has 
been broken at a great depth, so it 
would seem that there is considerable 
doubt whether it will prove profitable 
to turn any land at a greater depth 
than perhaps seven inches. 

We used to apply manure at the 
rate of fifteen to twenty loads per 
acre, and some men still contend that 
it is necessary to do so in order to 
produce good crops, yet thousands of 
us, who have cut down the amount 50 
per cent, think that we get more bene- 
fit from our manure than we did un- 
der the old plan. 

I like the signature of our friend 
Hendricks “Farm Student and Infor- 
mation Seeker,” for we need to study 
more, and to evince a willingness to 
lay aside some of the inherited and 
indoctrinated beliefs of many years. 








WHAT TO DO WITH CATALPA 
SEED. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I saw an 
inquiry in your valuable paper from 
Mrs. Sarah Cole of Howard’s Bridge, 
Mo., as to the best method of hand- 
ling catalpa seed sent her by a friend. 
I have had more than twenty years’ 
experience with catalpas, and my ad- 
vice to her would be to wrapthem up 
carefully anu arrange the package 
so that none of them could escape. 
Saturate them well with coal oil and 
throw them in the stove, and see that 
they are entirely consumed, for if 
there ever was a tree that was a 
nuisance it is a catalpa. They leaf 
out very late in the spring, shed the 
leaves very early in the fall and al- 
ways have a very large crop of beans 
on them that are from six to ten 
inches long and they keep falling 
from the time frost comes in the early 
fall until June first the following year. 
If you have many of them, or much 
of a lawn, it will require one person’s 
time to keep them cleared up, and 
those precious seeds that Mrs. Cole 
speaks of will take root and grow 
without any provocation whatever, 
and when they get started they are 
worse to kill than the Canada thistle. 
C. E. WEEKS. 





Seligman, Mo. 





The great King ranch in Southern 
Texas, which is the largest ranch iny 
the world, and which is owned and 
managed by a woman, has just placed 
an order for forty-five silos. Mrs. 
Henrietta King, the owner, has found 
it necessary to use about 100,000 
acres in the maintenance of 5000 head 
of cattle. This is one animal for each 
twenty acres. She now expects to 


maintain the 5000 head of cattle from 
the use of only 500 acres in crops. 
Here will be quite a saving, which 
will result in better cattle. 














WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Cattle Steady—Hogs and Sheep Low- 
er—Eggs Steady—Butter Lower. 








NATIVE CATTLE—Beef Steers— 
The week opened with a fairly gener- 
ous run and heavy weights formed the 
bulk. However, lighter kinds were by 
no means scarce and the quality was 
slightly improved. 

Cows, Heifers and Bulls—Butcher 
cattle buyers concentrated on heifers. 
Values were steady and in certain in- 
stances strong. Extreme prime kinds 
were lacking, although several good 
quality bunches were received. 

Cows were in fair supply. How- 
ever, values showed steady. Choice 
kinds sold at 7 and the best sold from 
$6.50 up. Bulls were in moderate 
quantities and steady. Canners and 
cutters were about steady. 

Calves and Yearlings—Vealers were 
steady. A moderate supply was the 
only feature. Top was $10. Best 
grades cleared from $9 to the top. 
Inferior grades sold from $8 to $9. 
Medium-weight yearlings were also 
in small supply and fully steady in a 
range of $7.25 to $8. Heavy grades 
got a good call from stockers and this 
help aided materially in keeping 
values on a steady basis. 


SHEEP—A good supply arrived. 
Best spring lambs were from South- 
west Missouri, weighed close to 50 
lbs. and sold at $9, but strictly good 
lambs of the same weights would 
have brought a good bit more. Some 
little poor grade spring lambs went at 
$6.50 to $7.50. Native lambs sold at 
$7.25 to $7.60 for clipped, and some 
that were not ciipped went at $8.25. 
Culls sold at $5.50 to $6.50. 

HOGS—Only a moderate supply 
was received, and good hogs were 
scarce. Quite a lot of Southern hogs 
of all weights were in, but good na- 
tive hogs were scarce. The market 
as a whole was steady, but the best 
grades were a shade higher. Pigs and 
lights were 15c to 25c lower. The top 
was $8.55. Bulk sold at $8.40 to $8.50, 
which is better than any other West- 
ern market. 

EGGS—Receipts 2,244 cases local 
and 5,381 cases through; shipments 
3,938 cases. Steady; no change in 
market, but the trade adopted a dif- 
ferent grading. Hereafter there will 
be %c per doz. difference between 
eggs in new whitewood cases and 
those in secondhand cases and %c 
difference between latter and loose 
eggs. Quote current receipts at 17%c, 
including new cases; 17c in good sec- 
ondhand cases and 16%c cases re- 
turned. 

BUTTER—Receipts are larger of 
near-by and Western creamery and 
country store-packed, while there is 
an ample supply of Northern cream- 
ery. Demand light, however, and 
prices lower and tending down.’ The 
trade is showing a disposition to hold 
off for lower prices . Quote current 
make creamery—Extra 28c to 30c; 
firsts 26c; seconds 24c; ladle-packed 
22c. Packing stock (average receipts, 
roll included) at 21%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Market very 
quiet, the demand being limited and 
movement further curtailed by lighter 
receipts. Excepting a fair number of 
fowls, there was practically no offer- 
ings. Turkeys and ducks were salable 
and advanced ic per lb., but no-other’ 
change. The fowls met ready sale, 
and young chickens and spring chick- 
ens would have sold well if here. 
Geese dull—Quote: Turkeys—Choice 
dressing 16c; culis 10c. Fowls (hens) 
14%c; chickens, young, 2% to 3 Ibs. 
18c; staggy young and old cocks, 
round 9c; spring chickens (1913). 30c 
to 35ce. Geese—Full feather 7@>-peor 
or plucked 5c. Ducks—Good rum. 12; 
poor or plucked less. Guinea chick- 
ens, round, per doz., $2.50. 
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Ai Home Circle 


THE BOY WHO LOVES HIS 
MOTHER. 








She sat in the porch in the sunshine, 
As I went down the street— 
A woman whose hair was silver, 
But whose face was blossom sweet, 
Making me think of a garden, 
When, in spite of the frost and 
snow, 
Of bleak November weather, 
Late fragrant lilies blow. 


I heard a footstep behind me, 
And the sound of a merry laugh, 
And I knew the heart it came from 
Would be like a comforting staff 
In the time and hour of trouble, 
Hopeful and brave and strong, 
One of the hearts to lean on, 
When we think all things go wrong. 


I turned at the click of the gate-latch; 
And met his manly look; 

A face like his gives me pleasure, 
Like the page of a pleasant book. 

Jt told of a steadfast purpose, 
Of a brave and daring will, 

4 face, with a promise in it, 
That, God grant, the years fulfil. 


He went up the pathway singing, 
I saw the woman’s eyes 
Grow bright with a wordless welcome, 
As sunshine warms the skies. 
“Back again, sweetheart mother,” 
He cried, and bent to kiss 
The loving face uplifted 
For what some mothers miss. 


That boy will do to depend on, 
I know that this is true— 

From lads in love with their mothers 
Our bravest heroes grew. 

Earth’s grandest hearts have been iov- 

ing ones 

Since time and earth began; 

And the boy who kisses his mother 
Is every inch a man. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WANTS AND WISHES. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

Almost every Sunday afternoon I go 
up the creek a quarter of a mile, and 
talk an hour or so with my German 
neighbor, who is eighty years of age, 
who always has some story of the 
“old country” to tell me, and with 
whom I always take a glass of wine 
before I go home. 

To-day his story was one about the 
German tailor, who had seen the king 
pass through his town, riding in his 
royal coach with its glass doors. The 
tailor said, “If I was king of Bavaria 
I would not ride in such a car, but 
when I went across the country I 
would ride on top of a big load of hay 
so I could see things, and whenever I 
stopped in a town I would have a 
bowl of soup made out of pure lard.” 

This reminds me of a small boy in 
a very poor family that I once knew, 
who said that, “Whenever I get rich I 
am going to buy a barrel of pipes for 
dad and mam, and a barrel of store 
tobacco.” 

“Old Sam” Reynolds had just came 
into possession of his back pay and 
pension, amounting to some $500 or 
$600, and, with his good old wife, they 
sat up until nearly midnight discussing 
the great good fortune that was 
theirs. At last they retired, but their 
joy was so great that they could not 
sleep, and Old Sam proposed that they 
get up and take a smoke. As they 
sat on the edge of the bed, puffing at 
their pipes,the old man said, “Well, 
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BEAUTIOLA makes Beau- 
ty in one week. Price, 50c. 
Agents wanted. Big seller 
and profits. THE BEAUTI- 
OLA CO., Beautiolo Bldg., 
2923 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 





old woman, this here do look like 
livin’, don’t it?” 

A United States Senator, whd knew 
poverty while in his youth, said that 
when a boy he always hoped to have 
as much candy as he wanted, just 
once. Some turn of fortune’s whee! 
put him into possession of a dollar, 
and he invested “two bits” in a pound 
of candy, eating it all, with the result 
that he was so sick that he never 
wanted to see candy again. 

I do not know why I wrote the fore- 
going, but guess that it was to try 
and show that we all have some 
strange and wonderful wants and 
ideas of luxury. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FALLS OF STOUT’S CREEK. 





By Nettie B. Richmond. 

When I opened our RURAL WORLD 
of March 20th how glad I was to see 
the picture of the falls of dear old 
Stout’s Creek, near Arcadia, Mo., the 
creek in which I was baptized, and I 
had so often visited the falls, as we 
lived in that vicinity when I was a 
child. How I loved to watch the clear 
sparkling water as it poured over one 
fall after another, and the hills on 
each side were always so beautiful. 

I want to ask some of the Home 
Circlers what they think about our 
present high school system; firs 
about the length of the school. I re- 
joice that my children have a far 
better school than when I first began 
to go to school. In the country, when 
I was quite young, four months was 
as long as we had any school. I 
think eight months is long enough for 
our high school, but we have nine 
here, and our children as well as 
others are so eager to have vacation 
come, these beautiful spring days, and 
we need their help with fruit and 
garden work. 

Our two girls that are in high 
school, one of them has read _ six 
books of fiction, and the other eight 
during this school year and they have 
had to take an examination on each 
book. So much studying and reading 
is injuring their eyes. What have any 
of you to say about so much reading? 
I do not know that I really object to 
it, for we all read so much anyway, 
and one of the girls reads aloud of 
evenings, so I have had the pleasure 
of hearing every book while I was 
busy with sewing or other work. 

Staying after school is a punish- 
ment inflicted on all scholars for 
almost every misdemeanor, and when 
we think about the unwholesome air, 
after so many scholars have been in 
the room all day, and the physical 
strain when children sit too long at 
their desks, I think any physician will 
tell you that too long confinement will 
injure growing children. 

We mothers should plan with our 
teachers to break up this habit of 
keeping in scholars, and, above all, we 
parents should advise our children to 
not dillydally—just let the time pass 
by during school hours and not try to 
get their lessons. So many of the 
younger children play and idle away 
their time, and so many of the older 
scholars write notes and think of fun 
and foolishness. 

What is the purpose of education, 
anyway? Are you giving your chil- 
dren just an ornamental education? 
If so, you are injuring them. I read 
that in the United States the average 
parent annually pays out not less 
than $60 a year for seven years for 
the education of a child, and not more 
than $700 a year. So let us teach the 
child that this expenditure is for a 
useful education and not an_ orna- 
mental one. Let us direct the child’s 
education into channels of work. 
There are two great laws in life—the 
law of love and the law of work. Let 
the home be the great pulpit of the 
world to teach the doctrine that an 





education is to fit one to live a bet- 
ter, higher, nobler and more useful 
life. 

A sure cure for erysipelas is cop- 
peras water. Take a 'ump of cop- 
peras, burn it on a hot stove until it 
is white, and put it in a bottle of 
water. Bathe the affected parts fre- 
quenthy with the copperas water and 
saturate a cloth with it and bind it on 
at night. 

In the RURAL WORLD of April 24 
“Sunflower’s” letter was most inter- 
esting. Her writing about her son’s 
book every birthday, and others be- 
sides those, made me feel like it was 
myself who wrote that part of it, for 
I can say the same about our son, and 
it is a great thing for boys to love to 
read. 

“Sallie” writes, “Is the world grow- 
ing better?” I debated on that ques- 
tion once, and I always say it is grow- 
ing better. 

Polk Co., Mo., April 29. 





OLD-TIME LETTERS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: As there 
seems to be a lull in the storm of old- 
time letters, I will take a whack at it. 
I am 67 years old, but I don’t remem- 
ber when we did not have a cook- 
stove nor do I remember when mother 
wove the cloth and made the clothes 
for the family. I do remember when 
she used to spin the yarn and knit 
the socks for the family and when 
she dipped candles as described by 
Mr. Miller. We also had a woman 
come to the house to sew and we had 
a crane in the fireplace which we 
could swing out and hang pots on to 
cook “biled victuals” in. I was born 
in the granite hills of New Hamp- 
shire, exactly when I don’t remember. 
I was very young then, My first rec- 
ollection is of a farm on Tenney hill. 
Our house was about half way up the 
hill and at the top of the hill was an 
other house. My sister took me to 
tiiis house once and over in the val- 
ley beyond was a house with large 
cellar windows. I had heard our 
folks talk about the grave and I im- 
agined those windows must be it and 
you could not have gotten me down 
to that house for money. We moved 
from here to the Hod Eaton place. 

The house stood some distance back 
from an elbow in the road and be- 
hind the house was a large hill with 
big trees on it. From the elbow the 
road ran on past the schoolhouse 
then elbowed to the left and ran up 
over the ridge and down into the 
valley beyond. On top of this ridge 
my uncle, Asa Wright, lived. Elbow- 
ing to the right the road ran down 
the valley about a mile where it 
crossed another road. This latter road 
ran up over the ridge and down into 
the upper end of Mill Village. On top 
of this ridge my uncle, Herman Chase 
lived. 

Turning to the right the road 
ran down through the village of Mill 
Village which was so called because 
it contained a saw and a grist mill. 
The saw mill was an old fashioned 
affair with an upright saw and did 
slow work compared to mills nowa- 
days. A short distance down the 
stream was the grist mill which was 
run by my uncle, Nat Worth. The 
power for both of these mills was fur- 
nished by the brook, as they call it 
in the east. Leaving the village the 
road ran past my cousin, William 
Hall's, then elbowed to the right and 
came out at the schoolhouse. I 
reckon by this time “you alls” know 
how to find my uncles and cousins. 
Father moved from this place to 
Haverhill, where he bought a large 
farm. It had been two farms for- 
merly, I presume, as there was the 
ruins of a house on the back end of 
it. Here I could stand and look across 
the Connecticut river and see the 


cars go around the bend on one of 
I did my 


the first railroads built, 


— 








Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given by One Who Had y 


In the spring of 1893 I was attackey 
by Muscular and Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those who hays 
it know, for over three years, [| 
remedy after remedy, and doctor 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a 
edy that cured me completely, and it 
never returned, I have given it to a 
number who were terribly afflicteg 
even bedridden with Rheumatism, ang 
it effected a cure in every case, 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this may. 
velous healing power. Don’t send 4 
cent; simply mail your name and a4. 
dress and I will send it free to try, If, 
after you heve used it and it has Proven 
itself to be that_long-looked-for meang 
of curing your Rheumatism, you may 
send the price of it, one dollar, but 
understand, I do not want your mon 
unless you are perfectly satisfied to vend 
it. Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any 
longer when positive relief is thus offered 
you free? Don’t delay. Write today, 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 658 Alhambre 

Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Jackson its 

statement true.— 
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first work on this farm, picking up 
stones on the meadow. I did not like 
this. 

In the back pasture was a ma. 
ple grove, here we used to make 
sugar and molasses in the spring. 
When the sap was pretty well boiled 
down we would pour some of it out 
in the snow and it got like war, 
which we would chew. I liked that, 
Father was a progressive farmer and 
as it was a hundred feet to the water 
in the well at the house he dug a 
ditch to a spring on higher land and 
laid a pipe to the house so that we 
had hydrant water at the house. He 
also laid pipes to the barn lot and 
the stock had spring water to drink 
all winter. The main crop on this 
farm was hay and it had to be cut 
with a scythe, tossed with a fork and 
raked up with a hand rake. This was 
slow work and father bought the first 
power rake I ever saw. It was about 
four feet long, the teeth ran flat on 
the ground and a frame came w 
from the head over to the front toa 
point where the man hitched him 
self by the hands and pulled the 
rake as far as he could, then went 


behind, pulled the rake from under 
the hay, lifted the rake over the 
wind row and did it over again. 


Father was doing very well on this 
farm, but he got the western fever 
and sold out. We have had a very 
wet spring in this the southern part 
of Maries County. Wheat and grass 
are looking fine and part of the oats 
are sown. R. C. WORTH. 

April 11, Light, Mo. 





KEEP THE BALANCE UP. 





It has been truthfully said that any 
disturbance of the even balance of 
health causes serious trouble. Nobody 
can be too careful to keep this bal 
ance up. When people begin to lose 
appetite, or to get tired easily, the 
least imprudence brings on sickness, 
weakness, or debility. The system 
needs a tonic, craves it, and should 
not be denied it; and the best tonic 
of which we have any knowledge is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What this medi 
cine has done in keeping healthy peo 
ple healthy, in keeping up the evel 
balance of health, gives it the same 
distinction as a preventive that it er 
joys as a cure. Its early use has illus 
trated the wisdom of the old saying 
that a stich in time saves nine. Take 
Hood’s for appetite, strength, and et 
aurance. 





THE MONTENEGRIN HEROES. 





The storied charge of the Light 
Brigade would appear a blithe piece 
of airy devilment compared with the 
charge of 200 Montenegrin bomb 
throwers who attacked the Tarabosch 
fort at Scutari, cut the wire entamé 
lements and opened the way for # 
successful charge by the Monten 
infantry, says the Philadelphia Times. 

Not a man of the 200, it is report. 
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Today 


Get a bottle of 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


gives great relief in Scrofula, Eczema, 
fumors, Rheumatism, Catarrh and in 
stomach, liver and kidney diseases. 











ee 
ed, returned to tell the tale; but their 
charge did the business. It was a 
success, not a failure. It was a de- 
liberate sacrifice of heroic men will- 
ing to give up their lives, knowing 
just what they were doing; it was 
not the result of a mistake. 





TEXAS COUNTY GIRLS’ CANNING 
CLUB. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Miss Crom- 
er, a teacher in South Carolina or- 
ganized the first Girls’ Canning Club, 
in 1910. Any girl between the ages 
of 9 and 18 could become a member, 
and she must plant and cultivate one- 
enth acre in tomatoes, which were 
io be canned and sold, and each girl 
was to have all the money from the 
sale of her tomatoes. Prizes were of- 
fered as follows: (1) For the best 
yield; (2) For the finest quality; (3) 
For the greatest variety of tomatoes 
put up (canned, preserved, etc.); (4) 
For the greatest profit on the crop; 
(5) For the best written history of 
how the crop was planted, cultivated 
and canned. Kate Gunter won first 
prize, $10 for the largest gain; (she 
cleared $49 on her one-tenth acre); 
$6 prize for best display at county 
fair, and a scholarship to a college 
worth $400. She canned 512 cans of 
tmatoes from her one-tenth acre, 
which cleared her $40, or $4,000 per 
acre, and the champion corn grower, 
Jerry Moore, only made $130 from his 
acre of corn. Forty-six girls in Aiken 
County (where Miss Cromer was 
teaching) joined the Canning Club, 
and some 2,000 or 3,000 cans of to- 
matoes were canned by them, all of 
which sold for 10 cents apiece 
(sometimes more) and made some 
nice money for the girls. In one 
school] district 10 of the girls met one 
Saturday morning at the home of one 
of the girls, and by noon they had 
19) cans all filled, and labeled ready 
fr selling, and then had a regular 
jicnic dinner, with a dozen big, 
juicy watermelons to finish up on. As 
cans, labels, solder and everything 
cost only 5 cents per can, this left 
the girls 7 cents per can clear profit; 
$13.30, or $1 each for the morning’s 
work, and a picnic to finish up with. 
In 1911 Eunice Gunter, a sister to 
Kate, canned 700 cans from her one- 
tenth acre, and grew 28 large to- 
Matoes on one single vine. Best of 
all 3,000 girls joined the Canning 
Club being scattered over Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, because they wanted to do 
4 well as Miss Cromer’s girls in 
Aiken County, South Carolina, did. In 
1913 Sylia Richmond, 16 years old, of 
Soddy, Tenn., planted one-twentieth 
acre in tomatoes (170 plants) and 
gathered 33 bushels and 3 pecks of 
tomatoes from her vines. Although 
the cutworm destroyed her plants, 
and the chickens ate her nicest to- 
matoes, and many of them rotted, she 
Canned 344 cans, and used some on 
the table. She planted one-twentieth 
acre in beans, and canned 204 cans 
of beans and also canned 616 cans of 
diferent kinds of fruit, making in all 





1,174 cans. She allowed herself 10 
cents an hour, in working with this 
crop, and her entire expenses, includ- 
ing this 10 cents an hour, were $38.90. 
She sold $153,62, which left her a 
profit of $114.80, a nice little sum of 
money for a girl. Besides the money 
she was given a free trip to the State 
Fair for her good record. Miss Char- 
lotte Worth, of Mamoth Springs, Ark., 
planted a plot of ground 18 feet wide 
by 302 feet long, and picked 3,516 
pounds of good tomatoes; she sold 
26 bushels at good prices and then 
canned 375 cans, which she said were 
not one-third of the crop. Miss Hope 
Brandon of White County, Ark., 15 
years old, raised one tomato that 
weighed 2% pounds; she also exhibit- 
ed 97 different kinds of canned goods 
at the County Fair; she had tomatoes 
put up in 16 different ways. Mrs. 
Underwood one year set out 1,100 to- 
mato plants and canned 480 three- 
pound cans which she sold for $1.15 
per dozen; the cans, labels, etc., cost 
$13.50, which left her $32.50 profit. In 
Mississippi there were twelve coun- 
ties having Girls’ Canning Clubs and 
the best record was 1,852 two-pouna 
cans which even at the wholesale 
price of 85c per dozen, would bring 
this girl $131.11. The cost for these 
two-pound cans would not exceed 2 
cents each, leaving her a profit of 
$94.07. 
make as much? One little girl of 10 
years old in this state is reported to 
have done most of the work in grow- 
ing her one-tenth acre and canned 
alone 1,000 cans. Can Texas County 
girls do as well? If not, why not 
please tell me? If interested write to 
ANNIE HOFFARTH. 





We are extremely anxious to get 
the work under way in your state. 
kor the coming year, however, we are 
handicapped for want of money with 
which to properly execute the work 
in your state. If you can get the 
work started in your section of the 
state and show some definite results 
with a club of 25 or 50 girls, it seems 
to me that this will help wonderfully 
to get this matter squarely before the 
people of the state. This may not 
only help the state understand that 
they can spend a little money for the 
promotion of this work, but will also 
help to get financial afd from the gov- 
ernment in case it is made available 
next year. We shall be able to take 
care of all enrollments you are able 
to secure, and send you regular quota 
of instructions from time to time 
throughout the year. We are sending 
you some literature dealing -with the 
work, and 25 enrollment blanks. 

O. H. BENSON, 
Specialist in Charge of Club Work. 

Washington, D. C. 

(The above letter was written to 
Miss Hoffarth, Bendavis, Mo., and 
needs no explanation.) 





This letter from Miss Hoffarth was 
printed in the Houston Republican. 
Miss Hoffarth is engaged in a very 
interesting work in the development 
of this canning club in Texas County, 
and the RURAL WORLD will gladly 
keep everyone posted about the prog- 
gress made from time to time. There 
is no reason why this club cannot be 
made as successful as the one about 
which Miss Hoffarth writes in her 
letter. We will gladly contribute to 
this success by wide publicity.—Ed. 





Italy is experimenting with aerial 
mails, an aviator recently carrying a 
sack of letters 101 miles in 88 min- 
utes, 





If you have accommodations for city 
people at your farm home you should 
advertise in our want columns. 


At what other work could she, 











Camera and Complete Outfit 25c 






cels post for only 25c silver or 3 for 60c. 


Root Sales Co. 
224CN EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A little beauty. Sure to 
please. Leatherette cover- 
ed camera and complete 
outfit of plates, paper, 
chemicals, etc., with com- 
4 plete instructions so any 
| boy or girl can take good 

pictures of landscapes, 
> | Buildings, Friends, etc. No 
>, dark room required. No 
printing. Pictures taken 
and finished in 2 minutes. 
Complete camera ready for 
use shipped prepaid by par- 
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FINE SIGNET RING AT FACTORY PRICES, 
$1.00—GREATEST RING OFFER 
: EVER MADE. 
< Guaranteed 20 years. 
As an advertisement 
to introduce these 
beautiful 14k. heavy 
gold filled rings, we 
make this unusual of- 
er. Your initial or 
monogram engraved 
free. Send for Ring 
8. Bower Jewelry Co., Hol- 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Size Card. M. 
land Building, 





SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful lore Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quil portieres, 
pillows, etc. ne pound will make a 
grand bedspread. nd 10 cents for a 


big package of lovely samples. If net 
de ~ return them and get 8 
CENTS for your trouble. Agents 


Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang- 
ler, Pa. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 

9561, Misses’ and Ladies’ Blouse. 

Pattern for Misses cut in 5 sizes: 
10, 12, 14, 16 and 18 years. 

Pattern for Ladies cut in 3 sises: 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. It 
requires 3% yards of 27-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9554. Ladies’ Corset Cover. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32,34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bustmeasure. It requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. 

9566-9565. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist No. 9566 cut in 6 sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt No. 9565 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
it requires 6 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. This calls for TWO 
separate patterns, 10c for each pat- 
tern. 

Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
5% yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. Price 10c. 

9558. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 10-year size. Price 10c. 
9563. Girl’s Middy Blouse With Skirt. 

Skirt. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3 yards of 27-inch 
material for the blouse and 2% yards 
for the skirt, for the 12-year size. 

9161. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 382, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 6% yards of 36-inch material 
for the 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9556. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 16-year size. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additiona! pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


9562. 


Pattern No.......... Size...... Years 
Bust... ccccecoce in. Waist.. oon OM 
NAMO ccc ceeece co ceescasecscsycceper 
AGGPOBS 0.00.6:s cevccccnercecaivceeepe 


RURAL WORLD readers should 
note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only, for 


‘children give age only, while for pat- 


terns of aprons say large small, or 
medium, 
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LADIES’ EMBROIDERED SHIRT WAISTS, 
CORSET COVERS AND APRONS FREE! 





; a Sy, A 
EMRBOIDERED SHIRT 

Hand-Embroidered Shirt waists are the 
delight of all dressy Women. The charm- 
ing design illustrated herewith is stamp 
in the finest manner on 2 yds of tine white 
lawn (406 inches wide) enough to make any 
style of waist. 

Our supply of these waists is limited, so 
send us at once one subscription to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD $1.00 a year and we 
will send you one of these beautiful Waists 
absolutely free. 

We also carry 
shirt waist opening in the front, 
style wanted when ordering. 


WAIST, No. 1631, 


the same design for a 
so state 





BEAUTIFUL CORSET COVER, No. 1652. 
This elegant corset cover is stamped reads 
to embroider on a very good quality of 
fine Nainsook. You will never find a neate: 
design, the button hole edging gives a 
dainty finish to armholes and neck. If you 
do not have ‘such fine undergarments it is 
your own fault when you can get them at 
no cost to you like you can these. There 
are none so poor that cannot afford them. 
Our Offer: Send us one yearly subscrip 
tion to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD at $1.10 
a year and we will send you one of these 
beautiful corset covers, by mail prepaid. 





37, 


THIS BEAUTIFUL APRON, No. 
GIVEN AWAY FREE. 
Just to further introduce COLMAN’S RU- 

RAI, WORLD we are going to give away 

1,000 of these beautiful and useful Fancy 

Aprons, during the next few weeks. Hand 

Embroidered Tea Aprons are always in great 

demand among ladies and girls, and this is 

an article anyone would be proud to own. 

We offer this beautiful apron stamped on 

Fine White Lawn including piece for pocket 

and strings; also a six months’ subscription 

to COLMAN’S RURAL W'ORLD, which is an 
up-to-date farm paper, with departments 
for all the family, ete., for only Fifty Cents. 

Send money order, stamps or coin at once. 

Don’t miss this great offer, because our sup- 

ply will not last very long. 

The above offers refer to new or renewal 
subscriptions. If you are a subscriber have 
your paper dated ahead for a year or two 
and get these beautiful and useful articles. 


MAKING THE FARM PAY. ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








By C. C. Bowsfield. 

In this big, important book the au- 
thor takes the farmer by the hand and | 
leads him along thoroughly practical | 
paths to success and larger profits. it} Aubuchon of St. Charles for $425.00.— 
is not a book of theory but tells just) Jonesburg Journal. 
how to get the best results with the| 
least labor and the least waste; it| 


| 
| 
| 


and get the most out of an acre. 


Every phase of agriculture is con: | will not be able to raise any young 


sidered—the raising of vegetables, 
fruit, flowers, poultry and stock. In- 
tensive farming and diversified farm- 
ing are ably handled. The care of 
the soil, the treatment of farm dis- 
eases, the use of by-products, intelli- 
gently meeting the market demands 


of the important topics which 
treated with great care. 

impressed with the author's 
relation of farming to the entire life 
of the nation, seeing it not only as a 


and student of affairs. 


mutual benefit. By giving him the 
benefit of the latest agricultural de-| 
velopments and methods the author) 
not only tells the farmer how to make | 
more money but how to make his life | 
more happy and comfortable, how to} 
make the farm so attractive that his 
young people will prefer to remain} 
there rather than seek the uncertain | 
rewards of the city. | 

The book will be of immense value} 
io every farmer, large and small; and | 
ny city man would add greatly to his | 
tore of useful knowledge by reading | 
this valuable book. It is really a) 
strong contribution to one of the most | 
vital questions of the day. | 

This book is published in the hope 
of assisting farmers to improve their 
position. Price $1.00 net. 


OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 








To secure new or renewal subscr'ip-: 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we offer you choice of the following 
:ombinations for $1.00, as advertised: 
vicCall’s Fashion Magazine 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
The American Messenger, monthly, 

interdenominational religious maga- 

zine, and the RURAL WORLD, 

both one year, 1.00. 

“Making Money on Farm Crops,” illus- 
trated, 288 pages, cloth, $1; Fruit 
Grower and Farmer, $1, and COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD, all three 
for $1.00. 

Course of Lessons on Real Estate 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.01 

‘ruit Grower and Guide Book 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.06 

sovernment Land Book (Official) 132 p 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.06 

Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.0( 

‘'wice-a-Week Republic and Farr 
Progress 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 

Noman’s World (Magazine) 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.0 
arm and Home and RURAL 

WORLD, one year each, $1.01 

Rust-Proof, Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor 
and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 

Regular $2 book on Farriery—should 
ve in hands of all horse owners— 
and COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
one year, $1.25. 
merican Magazine with RURAL 
WORLD, both one year for $1.75 

We will renew your subscription and 
send the paper for one year to a 





and selling at the best price are a few 
are | 


view of country life; he grasps the|to this: 


practical farmer but from the view- | 
point of the statesman, the financier! 
By informing | 
the farmer on the subject of market hogs for C. 
conditions he brings the producer and | Thompson about ten days ago, and ex- 
consumer closer together for their} cepting the loss of one hog, Mr. Ba- 
| ker reports that the drove is now do- 


, 





friend or neighbor for $1.00. 





| chicks.—New Florence Leader. 


Mr. Allen White of near Morton sold 


| and delivered a 730 pound hog to 


Messrs. Fred Bright and Carl Kim- 
brough at Hardin, Monday. The hog 
sold for $8.30 per hundred pounds—a 
“buster,” wasn’t it?—Richmond Mis- 
sourian. 


Farmers around Rushville, Mo., are 


In reading this book we have been| wondering if it ig not more profitable 
large| to raise chickens than hogs. 


Listen 
two 
oth- 
77c 


sold 
the 
over 


Will Tomlinson 
dezen chickens in Atchison 
er day for $18.56, which is 
each.—Montgomery Standard. 


County Farm Adviser Rusk vac- 
cinates a drove of cholera-infected 
H. Baker of south of 


ing splendidly.—Mexico Intelligencer. 


J. J. Tate of west of Minneola 
brought in a couple of hogs Wednes- 
day that weighed 590 Ibs., sold to C. 
W. White at 8c. Two hogs that 
brought nearly $50. Just think what 
a hog is worth these days. To call 
aman a hog ought to be a compli- 
ment to his worth these days.—Mont- 
gomery Standard. 

Apples trees everywhere are a mass 
of blooms this year, which gives prom- 
ise of a large apple crop. There will 
be some peaches, too, but so many 
of the orchards have been destroyed 
by San Jose scale, and the trees cut 
down, that the crop will not be of 
sufficient quantity to cause much ship- 
ping of the surplus.—Doniphan Dem? 


| ocrat. 


A land transaction involving 51,537.- 
S7 acres in Butler, Carter and Ripley 
counties has been recorded in the of- 
Sce of County Recorder F. B. Nixon. 
The consideration mentioned in the 
was $325,000. The transaction covered 
specified property in Butler county to 
the extent of 6,970.15 acres; in Ripley 
county of 15,755.93 acres, and in Car- 
ter county 28,812.79 acres.—Poplar 
tiluff Republican. 

A man met the new farm adviser 
for Dade county at the train as he 
was coming in to assume his duties 
and took him to his farm, where he 
injected cholera serum into some 
hogs, saving that herd and possibly 
thousands of dollars worth of hogs 
in tnat county. Their adviser gets 
$1,500 a year, therefore he has al- 
ready earned his salary, although 
his year’s work is just begun.—Boli- 
var Herald. 

Not for years has the early crop 
prospects been better in Perry county 
than this spring. Both the hill and 
bottom wheat is heavy and has a fine 
stand. Oats are looking well, and 
for years there has not been a better 
stand of clover, and timothy and blue 
grass is showing up nicely. The fruit 
prospects are also gratifying. The 
bloom is heavy and indicates a good 
crop of both apples and peaches, while 
the small fruit promises heavy yield. 
—Perry County Republican. 


Bert Smutz, a progressive farmer 
and stockman living northeast of 
town, attended the big dispersion sale 
of Polled Durham cattle held by 
John Burrus & Son, near Miami last 
week, and while there bought eight 
head, seven cows and a bull, from the 
famous Burrus herd of registered 


tells how to mix brains with the soil | Hancock’s Prairie, which is preying | Crockett, of Whitesville. 
‘ |on the chickens, sucking the life out | over the scales here 620 pounds, ang 


|of tnem, and the women fear they | sold for $8.50 per hundred. The ofp. 


| 
| 


—=_ 
| Polled Durhams. Mr. Burrus has 


breeding up this herd for forty yg 


J. F. and Lafayette Mason sold ‘and it is now recognized as one 
last week six head of mules to Hens-| the best herds of Polled Durham oy. 
ley & White of Montgomery City for! tle in the State-—Brunswicker, 
$1,890.00, and two mules to Leonard | 


| In a shipment of hogs last Monday 
| Joe Deiter had two porkers for whic, 
|he paid over one hundred 


A fly has made its appearance n/One of them was brought in by Mr. 


It weighed 


er was brought in by Pat Powers, of 
the Oak neighborhood. This wag prac. 
tically the same weight as the other 
and sold for the same money. Oyer 
one hundred dollars for two hogs, 
under a Democratic administration, 
too—King City Democrat. 


Four car loads of as fine feeding 
steers as one would care to look at. 
were unloaded here Wednesday. p 
R. Williams, W. H. Motley and Dyp. 
can Williams took the train her 
Monday for Kansas City, reaching 
there that afternoon, bought the eat. 
tle Tuesday, and arrived here with 
them Wednesday. B. R. Williams had 
48 head, Mr. Motley 26 head, and Dun. 
can Williams 24 head. They were 
pronounced by many to be the best 
lot of cattle unloaded at this place 
for quite a while.—Silex Index. 


Talking about the high prices jn 
the meat line, Francis Oswald market- 
ed some hens in Rock Port the other 
day that brought him ninety-one cents 
each, and we saw one hog in a feed 
lot which, at the present price, would 
sell for over $75.00. It weighed over 
700 pounds. There were several hogs 
in the same lot that would sell for 
over $50.00. In the same lot were 
steers that would bring $125 each. Fit 
teen or twenty years ago a good cow 
would command about one-half what 
a 500-pound hog is selling for now-— 
Atchison County Mail. 

Steve Dixon went to Chica 
Tuesday morning with 53 head (? 
loads) of yearling steers. He bought 
them at Omaha last May. They cost 
him $5.75 at Omaha and weighed 427 
pounds. Mr. Dixon put them on full 


Wednesday they weighed 965, an in 
crease of 538 pounds per head. He 
received $8.20 for them there. Mr. 
Dixon also has 46 head of 175-pound 
hogs that followed these cattle, which 
he will sell soon. In round numbers, 
Mr. Dixon paid $25 per head for the 
steers, after paying the freight from 
Omaha. After deducting the freight 
to Chicago he received about $75 per 
head, which means that for his feed 
and work he received the difference 
of $50 per head.—Shelbina Democrat 


Sandy Devilbiss has been feeding 
ensilage to his poultry the past wit 
ter. He says they relish it and @ 
well on it. He thinks it a great fed 
for the dairyman and says his cow 
will nose corn out of the way to 8¢ 
to the silage. “I’ll tell you, this dairy 
business has been a great thing f 
the farmers,” said Mr. Devilbiss. “Be 
fore I bought my place I was anxious 
to awn my own land but I could m0 
just see my way to assume the oblt 
gation. About that time a milk rove 
was started out our way and I beg# 
to send in a little milk. When!" 
ceived my first pay check I found #! 
milk had brought me several tim# 
as much at the creamery as W® 
been getting by churning and 
the butter. That settled it. 1 boug! 
the farm and the cows have hel 
pay for it. My farm has doubled # 
value and at the same time I Be 
been making improvements, 4 
at a time—permanent improvements 
for I don’t believe the temporary 
pay.” —Lagrange Indicator. 





e 

You should take advantage of ® 

Parcel Post by selling through ast 
mails. One cent a word in our 





columns. 


feed September 10th. At Chicago last | 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD. 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 
No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 


=——— —— - 





HELP WANTED. 


ee i 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED— 
splendid income assured right man to act 
as our representative after learning our 
business thoroughly by mail. Former expe- 
rience unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
jearn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. All or spare time only. This is 
an exceptional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for 
life. Write at once for full particulars, Na- 
tional Co-Operative Realty Company, L-1660 

Cc, 


Marden Building, Washington, D. é 





GOOD HOME—Have good home for old 
lady or couple, where they can have 
daughter’s care; best refs.; reasonabie rates. 
Ad. Mrs. Jannetta Knight, Gentry, Ark., 
Box 246. 





One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 
Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and la- 
por saver. Pay salary or commission. 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
rite imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 90. 





PURE KAFIR SEED—Yielded 500 fold, only 

2c per pound in sacks. Want Christian la- 
borsrs and tenants for our 6000-acre co- 
operative ranch. Jno. Marriage, Mullinville, 
Kans. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—S0 acres, 5 A. cultivation, good 


fence, 3-room house; fine timber; 3 miles 

from Roby, Texas Co., Mo. Price, $600.00; 
$125.00 down, balance $10.00 per month. 
Talbert Taylor, Houston, Missouri. 





ARKANSAS FARM 
tivated; dwelling 
ete. Price, $5 per 
cash down, balance 
36, Searcy, Ark, 
CHEAP, RICH ARKANSAS VALLEY lands 
on railroad. T. Sessions, Winthrop, Ark. 


of 80 acres, 30 acres cul- 

house, barn, orchard, 
acre. Terms, one-third 
one and two years. Box 








FOR SALE—30 acres, $850. Five-room 
house, barn, hen houses, good orchard. 
H. J. Geisel, Route 2, Jonesurg, Mo. 





FOR SALE—70-acre dairy, fruit, truck and 

poultry farm, 3 miles out on Jackson 
Pike; best road in the county. Will ba sold 
for % cash, balance on 6 years’ time, with 6 
per cent interest. This is a snap, and the 
frst man with the cash gets a bargain. 
Come quick and see me. Lawrence Morrison, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








SEED CORN. 
OPO 


SEED CORN—Reid’s Yellow Dent and John- 
son County White, from prize-winning 
stock; test 99 per cent; in ear, per bushel, 
$2.75; shelled, per bushel, $2.25. Satisfac- 


, =v. 
tion guaranteed. Shady Lane Stock Farm, 
Jerseyville, Ill, 


SEED CORN FOR SALE—White Elephant, 

Fancy selected, Shelled, Graded, Tested 96 
per cent. This is a heavy yielder, medium 
cob, deep grained, and large ears; matures 
in 10 days; per bushel, $1.75. Further par- 
ticulars, write: Robt. Plate, Mexico, Mo. 





CHEAP SEED COKN—As it is getting late 
, in the season, ard we still have about 75 
ushels of Johnson County White seed corn. 
selected when husking in November, we will 
— & special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack ot two bushels; $2 per single bushe!; 
Sacks free. This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C. Db. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


——————— 











CLOVER SEED. 


COW PEAS—First-class New 


or ‘ ear 
for Era Cow Peas 


sale. Write for sample i ric 
Seteeemne: ie od a ms anc prices. 
Blodgett, i odgett Bank. W. H. Allen, 
: PLANTS FOR SALK 
weet Clover at reasonable prices. Order 


a for early spring delivery. Also, inocu- 

resem soil, for Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 

idtene wae Purpose; also seed. With Plants 

-— is certain. Try them. Can be sent by 
eel post, Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, 
Falmouth, Ky. 


"ae CLOVER SEED—Large, biennial 

fertili vated variety, for hay, pasture and 

ment — pee. and circular how to grow it 
request. B Ss 

D., Falmouth, Ky. PET OME Cone: Pe 











POTATOES. 


SABA Ae 
POTATO SLIPS FOR SALE—Enormous, im- 
hab one iolden Beauty and Nancy Hall; will 
One eons about April 1 or 15 to July 1. 
occaMeng lar and fifty cents per thousand all 
wlene ; Safe delivery guaranteed. Largest 
mathe 4 in the South, four acres. You will 
Send Sp mistake in placing your order here. 
Hons of your orders for May and June. Mil- 
tents plants for sale. Special prices to 
rs. C. M. McKinney, Louise, Fla. 


GODBEY’S TRIUMPH SWEET POTATO— 
ing. “4 for the table in 60 days after plant- 
on ——— twice as much as any other 
plants ry all the year around. Price of 
reach -15 per 1000. I guarantee plants to 
of melate in good order. Will send sample 
Godbe with plants if requested. T. K. 





RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








HANLY’S 
Barred, ft 


per 15. 
ond prize 

Springfield, 
let at Mo. 
Monticello, 


tock pen No, 1, 
All females in pen 1, 


POULTRY. 





FANCY 
tuff and White. E 
$5; 2 and 3 
winners; Ist on 
Mo., 
State Fair, 

Sheibina, Mo. 


PLYMOUTH 


Columbia, Mo.; 
Sedalia, 

Eggs from Buffs 
and Whites, $2 and $2.50 per 15. J. H. Hanly, 


ROCKS— 
ggs from Barred 
. $2.50 and $2.00 
first and sec- 
at Quincy, 
ist on pul- 
La Belle, 


hen 





RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 

300,000 protected positions in U. 8. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for book- 
let S-1176. No obligation. Barl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


LADIES, IF YOU ARE TROUBLED WITH 
headache and neuralgia send your name 
and address for a free sample package of 











ton, Illinois. 


mated 


30. $2.50. 


birds; 
prize winners; 
John Tuttle, Princeton, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS—Well 
i type and 


excellent 


heavy layers 


color; 
; 15 eges, $1.50; 





15: 
White Leg 
try Farm, 


NOW is the time to buy eggs, $1.00 per 
chicks 


12 1-2¢ 
horns bred 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


each, 
to lay. 


range raised 
Kruse Poul- 





2. & & 
a setting, 
Concordia, 


NOW is the time to get cheap eggs of the 


. I. Reds, the ¢g 


$3.50 a hundred. 


Mo. 


reat layers. 60c 


G. Kitterer, 





PRIZE 


for 


WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Egegs 
hatching. 
Morgan Heights, Carthage, 


Reasonable. 


G. D. Leggett, 
Mo. 





May ist. 
Brown Leg 
der early. 
Phone, 341- 





BABY CHICKS—550 eggs incubating; hatch 
Rock, 


P. 
All th 
Geer, 


Barred 
horn, 10c. 
E. W. 

R. 


Farmington, 


12%c each. 
oroughbred. Or- 
Mo 





| BARRED PLYMOUTH hOCKS—No. 1 farm 
stock, bred to lay; 15 eggs for $1.00. 


Mrs. 





S. A. Bassett, Miller, Mo. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS — Two 
flocks, unrelated; large frames, above 
standard weight. Eggs, $3.50 per dozen. 

Mrs. Peck, Nabb, Indiana. 





Large, 
ting; $5.00 
Vienna, Mo, 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS— 
farm-raised. Price, $1.25 per set- 


for 100. Mrs. 


J. O. Bassett, 





RARRED ROCKS exclusive for 15 years 


Eggs, 16, Tic; $4.00, 100. 
Large bone. Winning stock. 
Mrs. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, 


Mo. 


Well barred 
Sure hatch 





CHERRY R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS.— 

Eggs from exhibition stock $3.00 per 15; 
range $1.00. Orders booked for baby chicks. 
Mrs. Wm. Price, Litchfield, Ill. 





per 100. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS—Eges 
from select fowis—the kind that lay—$3.50 
Bear Creek Farm, Palmer, 


Til. 





layers, 


beauties. 


ANCONAS—lIdeal farm chicken. 
small 
white eggs. 


eaters. 


My breeding birds are 
15 eggs, $1.25; 30 eggs, $2.00. 
T. Z Richey, Cannelton, Ind. 


Best 


Lays large, 





ting of 15. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 


MRS. C. 


R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


D. LYON, . 








lish and 
jayers; mat 
vannah, Mo 


INDIAN KRUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 
strains of prize-winning 
Marian 


White 


ing list free. 


Holt, Sa- 





MAMMOTU 

tom weig 
Barred P. 
free. 
field, Ky. 


WHITE TURKEYS — Largest 


hed 651 Ibs. Eg 


Rock eggs, $2.50 per 156; circular 
Geo. W. Wingo & Son, R. 9—B, May- 


gs, $3 per 12. 





MAMMOTH 


PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
for sale, 10 cents each, or $1.00 sitting. 
Mre. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo, 





~~ 





Calves at 
McCurry, 
for the Dea 





Steward for 


LIVE STOCK. 


— 


FOR SALE—Three registered Holstein Bull 
Write F. Bion 
the Missouri School 


$25.00 each. 


f, Fulton, Mo. 





ao 





bull calf, 


FOR SALE—A ten months’ old Red Polled 
eligible for registry. 
T. H. Harvey, Effingham, Ill. 


Address: 








for sale, 


to $35. 
Mo. 


Ha 


SWINE. 


_——oeeereeee eee 
100 REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


$10 up; yearling 


bred gilts, will farrow in Aug. and Sept., $30 


ve sold stock in 


If wanting anything in above line, de- 
scribe it to J. E. Weller, Faucett, Mo. 


boar, $35; 20 


40 counties in 








$40 each. 


BERKSHIRES—Healthy, 
Pigs, $10 each. Bred gilts for June farrow, 
H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


growthy, 


prolific. 








—erT 


Brood Mare, 





Y, Waldo, Florida. 





proven breeder, 


HORSES. 


REGISTERED COACH STALLION 

SALE—Six years old, 16 hands high, sound, 
$350. cash for quick sale. 
Also large 7 year old Standard-Registered 
might exchange. 
Rodgers, Bowling Green, Mo. 


in foal, 





FOR 


Ray 





Monticello, Mo. 
Anodyne Powders. Knewitz Drug Co., East 
SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER, | *‘ 40u!s, Ul 
calves, Jambs, wool, ete., to Harry bg ONE HANDSOME DUSTING CAP, 1 
Shanks Com. Co., _816 N. Fourth st., St. large apron and 10 receipts, all for 
louis. Refs.: International Bank. $1. Mrs. J. C. Heckmon, R. 4, Dixon, Ill. 
. . . ’ r , 1 SAVE YOUR HAIR! PERFECTION SHAM- 
OZARK STRAIN BARRED PLYMOUTH oa : oh. . 
Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds— POO POWDER will clean it thoroughly, 
Eggs $1.00 and $2.00 setting; $5.00 hundred. leave the hair soft, silky, glossy and full of 
ted cockerels, $2.00 to $5.00 each. Good vitality, and do it in fifteen minutes, Full 
stock at bargain prices. E. M. Pinto, St. particulars mailed Free. Write The Union 
lames. Missouri Mfg. Co., Dept. G 2848 Union Ave., St. Louis, 
Jn s, Missouri. ie # Mo. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Eggs for| LADIES, LOOK—FREE! Crochetted Silk 
hatching, $1.00 per 15; $6.00 per hundred. Shade Ring with every Window Shade. 
Rrecding stock surpassed by none; satisfac- | Write for Samples and Prices. Acme Mer- 
tion guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Clough, Carroll- | cantile Company, 3841 Blaine Ave., St. Louis. 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVER BRINGS LUCK—Try 

a Clover Brand razor for thirty days; if 
not satisfied get your money back. Money 
returned to first buyer from each county, if 


you agree to show razor to friends. Try to 
be first. By mail, $1.50 or $2.00. F. Blake, 
Central Station, West Virginia. 





WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 

you can earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 
Government service, in public offices and by 
hundreds of business concerns. Good posi- 
tions and wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown’s Correspondence School. 
Dept.-K, Freeport, Lilinois. 


TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 
from  seed-ball, enormously productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Early, 
No. 2 late. Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 25-cent orderfor potatoes. H. Lowater, 
Rock Elm. Wis. 
“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 
No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines 1 will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND MICE Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. 
postcards for 12c. 





This ts a Bargain. 





Address, Milton Boss, 4421 t7th Ave.. 
Rock taland, Mlinot= 
NEW 1913 EDITION. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1913 official 132 page book, ‘Free Gov- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 


Maps, Tables, and Charts. showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 


Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre- 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Estate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price &0 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 








GOLD MEDAL FOR BEST COMPOSI- 
TION ON REPAIR AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF EARTH ROADS. 


A gold medal to the school boy or 
girl between the ages of 10 and 15 
who ‘writes the best composition, not 
to exceed 800 words, on the repair 
and maintenance of earth roads, is to 
be awarded by Logan Waller Page, Di- 
rector, Office of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. All composition 
must be submitted to Mr. Page before 
May 15, 1913, and the medal will be 
awarded as soon thereafter as the 
compositions can be graded. 

After many years’ experience in 
dealing with the public road situation 
of the country, it is Mr. Page’s belief 
that ignorance on the subject of re- 
pair and maintenance of roads is as 
much the cause of their bad condition 
as any other one factor. It is expect- 
ed that the competition will bring 
about a better understanding of the 
subject of repair and maintenance in 
the rural districts. 

Many children living in the rural 
districts have experienced the disad- 
vantages of roads made impassable 


K.) and 20 fine assorted | 


and it is expected that their interest in 
the competition will stimulate greater 
interest among the parents. Bad roads 
have prevented many children from 
obtaining a proper education and have 
even prevented doctors from reaching 
the side of rural patients in time to 
save their lives. 

Any child between the ages men- 
tioned, attending a country’ school, 
may compete. Only one side of the 
paper must be written on; each page 
should be numbered; the name, age, 
and address of the writer, and the 
name and location of the school which 
he or she is attending must be plain- 
ly written at the top of the first page. 
The announcement of the competition 
has been sent to the superintendent of 
schools in the rural districts. No fur- 
ther information can be obtained from 
the Office of Public Roads. This an- 
nouncement should be plain to every- 
one, and all children will thus start 
on a basis of equality. 





OWEN WINS POPPENBERG SUIT. 
A verdict of nation-wide signifi- 


cance to the automobile trade was 
rendered in Buffalo recently in favor 
of R. M. Owen & Co., general sales 
agents for the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany, in the sensational $8,000 dam- 
age suit brought by G. H. Poppenberg, 
|a local automobile dealer. 

G. H. Poppenberg, who was the 
dealer handling Reo motor cars for 
R. M. Owen & Company, upon the ex- 
piration of his contract in 1911 com- 
menced suit the following day for al- 
|leged breach of contract, claiming ap- 
proximately $8,000 damages for cars 
on hand when the new 1912 model 
was announced for sale and demand- 
ing the return of the deposit which 
he had made on the contract. 

In an interview with Mr. Owen re- 





| garding this case, he stated that there 


was no intention on the part of the 
Owen Company to retain the deposit 
and that he had offered to return the 
| deposit left at the termination of the 
icontract, although Poppenberg had 
not taken all the cars he contracted 
to take during the season. In answer 
to the complaint R. M. Owen & Com- 
pany set up a counter claim demand- 
ing the profits which they would have 
been entitled to under the contract if 
Poppenberg had fulfilled it. Mr. 
Owen further states that his company 
has never retained the deposit of an 
agent who has faithfully endeavored 
to live up to the terms of his contract 
and that Poppenberg’s refusal to take 
back his unused deposit, coupled with 
his desire to make some easy money, 
was what caused him, Owen, to de- 
fend this case so vigorously. 

Hamilton Ward and I. W. Cole, at- 
torneys of Buffalo, represented the 
Owen Company, while R. C. Rues- 
chaw, sales manager for the Owen 
Company, came from Lansing, Mich., 
to testify to the minute details of the 
transactions in 1911, which led to the 
suit and finally to the verdict of $31,- 
000. 

Unusual interest was taken in the 
case locally because of Poppenberg 
residing in Buffalo and the Owen Com- 
pany having its headquarters in New 
York and because of Poppenberg hav- 
ing caused trouble to other automo- 
bile manufacturers with whom he has 
had business relations in the past. 

The case was on trial and bitterly 
fought for eight days and the jury in 
returning a verdict allowed Poppen- 
berg only the claims conceded by the 
Owen Company, to-wit: $2,000, and 
gave the Owen Company $33,000, 
which was the full profit on the cars 
which Poppenberg contracted to sell 
and dia not sell. The verdict reflects 
credit both upon the local jury in Buf- 
falo as well as upon the conduct of 
the Owen Company towards its repre- 
sentatives. 





If you have land for sale try a small 





through a lack of proper maintenance 





ad at one cent a word. 
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THE COLMOR CUT-OFF FARMERS 
RALLYING AROUND EQUITY 
UNION BANNER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I am 
opening up new territory for the 
Equity Union on the Colmor-Cut-Off of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, which runs 
from Dodge City southwest into New 
Mexico. 

Ten new towns are springing up on 
this new railroad as by magic. 

The country is level and every foot 
of it can be tilled. It has a very dry, 
healthy climate and an abundance of 
fine, well water. The country is 
adapted to stock, dairy, caffir corn, 
maize, cane and broom corn, and it 
will gradually develop into a fine 
wheat country. 

There is a fine growing business 
for one elevator at each of these ten 
new towns, and I am determined that 
we will organize and build up a strong 
Equity Exchange at each place that 
will handle the farmers’ produce hon- 
estly, efficiently and at actual cost. 
We are working hard for one thou- 
sand members at the ten points and 
with their families we will have five 
thousand co-operators on the Colmor- 
Cut-Off of the Santa Fe. 

The grain companies are beginning 
to erect elevators for the purpose of 
extorting big profits out of the thou- 
sands of poor families in this new 
country, who are struggling for homes 
and enduring all of the hardships and 
privations of frontier life. 

These companies are not in busi- 
ness “for their health.” They are 
here “to take” the wealth the people 
produce. They will take one million 
dollars in only a few years from these 
poor, toiling farmers and their fami- 
lies. We have nothing personal 
against these companies. We have 
nothing personal against a bed bug, 
but we do not like the way he makes 
his living. We are determined to in- 
troduce the Equity Union System at 
Ensign, Sublet, Satanta, Moscow, Hu- 
goton, Rolla and Elkhart. I have held 
two meetings each day along that line 
the past week and find the farmers 
enthusiastic for the Equity Union 
movement. I am sure the best farm- 
ers will rally to our banner all along 
the new line as fast as they under- 
stand our proposition. We ask them 
to send ten two-cent stamps for the 
Equity Text Book and study our sim- 
ple but practical and just plan of 
golden rule co-operation. 

The Equity Union is for men. In 
our movement the man is the unit 
and not the dollar. We want the 
workers protected against leeches 
and parasites. We are sure the farm- 
ers on this 100 miles of new road need 
every dollar they make. They are the 
people who must develop this fine 
new region. If they will conserve 
their moisture and conserve their pat- 
ronage on the Equity Union plan they 
will have the finest country in which 
any people ever lived. 

We ask them to study the “Equity 
Text Book” and get the farmers to 
read it. We must educate the people 
away from the profit-system to the co 
operative system. As long as we sup- 
port the robber-system we will have it. 
We are looking for men who will 





stand firmly for Golden Rule Co-opera- 





tion. Wherever these principles are 
advocated the parasites and leeches 
will hide their heads in shame ana 
slink away. Let us advocate the truth 
and human rights will be respected 
and only honorable men honored. 

The farmers are getting busy in the 
fields down here and I will be obliged 
to postpone further meetings for a 
few months; but I will return later 
and work the Colmor-Cut-Off till I 
have ten fortresses in line which will 
protect the farmers and be worth mil- 
lions of dollars to the fine stretch of 
country from Dodge City into New 
Mexico. C. O. DRAYTON, 

Greenville, Il. 





FARM MARKETING AND FARM 
FINANCING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The con- 
ference on farm marketing and farm 
financing is over and no one has been 
benefitted to any extent. We farmers 
were told again that the consumers of 
our produce were being compelled to 
pay too much and the farmer was 
there asking that a plan be formulated 
lor a better system of marketing, but 
no one told of a better system. We 
all want a better system, but too many 
of us are waiting for it to come to us, 
and it will never come, we must do 
as the English weaver did, go after it. 
Of all the plans that were presented 
the Equity Union plan on the Koch- 
dale system is the only one. We will 
reach the consumer with our products 
from the Columbia Exchange and cut 
out all middle expense. We know this 
for we have tried it out. The world 
today is looking for a fact, not a guess 
so or “we thing so.” The class who 
do not produce wealth or aid in the 
production of wealth, are a menace to 
progress and should be made to be 
self-supporting. We can have what we 
want if we write and demand, but we 
will get nothing unorganized and beg- 
ging for organized greed bears noth- 
ing but the jingle of its own ill gotten 
coin. The warning has been sounded 
by our noble vice president whom 
every Hoosier is proud to claim. If 
you will, you can. Will you? 

We already have co-operative laws 
passed for our express good which are 
perhaps not as perfect as they might 
be, but pretty good for a beginning 
when we remember that the farmer 
is just beginning to know what he 
wants and is helping himself to get it 
through co-operation on the plans of 
equity. We know better what we want 
than does the business man, lawyer 
or banker. It is fallacy to think that 
those fellows in making laws will do 
something for an industry. 

Power is in individual units and can 
transmit itself but will not if we see 
the need of more physical power we 
unite, and so if we see the need of 
more mental power we must unite 
mentally. The question is, Have we 
reached the stage that we are intelli- 
gent enough to see that we are in 
need of more mental power in our 
farming business? 

The farmers can if they will, but 
the man who will not read and think 
will not be able to see any power in a 
co-operative society, 


We must continue to agitate and 
educate to organize locally in every 
community. The people will grasp the 
idea and stick just in proportion to 


their ability to grasp the idea of com- 
munity benefits. 

Our cities co-operate for commun- 
ity benefit, build parks, beautiful 
streets and places of amusement. The 
farmer and his family furnish the coin. 
Then our city friend insists that we 
do this because we have not reached 
the stage of intelligence, and he is 
right. Our mental and physical equip- 
ment controls our destiny and de- 
termines what amount of work we are 
able to perform. We as farmers have 
developed our physical strength more 
than our mental strength. We will 
co-operate in thrashing, hay making 
and make a hard task easy. Why not 
co-operate in business and make it 
more easy and profitable and pleasant. 

T. L. LINE. 





HAVILAND TO BUILD 20,000 BUSH- 
EL ELEVATOR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Haviland 
Equity Union after a thorough can- 
vas of the territory we now have 108 
stockholders with $4,800 worth of 
stock sold, and the Board of Directors 
has let the contract for a 20,000 bushel 
elevator, work to begin as soon as 
deed for site can be secured. The con- 
tract was given to the Pelkin Con- 
struction Co., Wichita, Kans, and will 
be ready to handle our growing crop. 

The equity here has had a hard pull 
on account of the former farmer's ele- 
vator failing, but we believe we will 
be able to make a success of it this 
time. We are working hard to raise 
the number to one hundred and fifty 
and believe we will be able to have 
that number to patronize our new ele- 
vator. 

May 10th will be our next meeting 
and we would like to see every mem- 
ber out at that meeting, as there will 
be some important business to trans- 
act. Everybody come. Get your neigh- 
bors to sign up application card and 
help in this good work. 

KANSAS LOCAL PRESIDENT. 
FARMERS EQUITY UNION, CEN- 
TRALIA, ILL, 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Here in 
Southern Illinois we are now having 
fine weather. Farmers are pushing 
their work as fast as_ possible, to 
make good the time lost in the early 
part of the month. This is the 21st 
day of April, and oats not all sown 
yet. If we get no rain this week a 
great many farmers will continue to 
sow for three or four days yet. In my 
opinion oats sown now _ while the 
ground is in good condition and the 
farmer can better prepare the seed 
bed, will yield a much better crop than 
if they were sown when the soil is too 
wet. The outlook for a fruit crop is 


| Sreat. Every fruit tree of eevry kind 


is full of bloom, but it is a little early 
to crow yet. Jack Frost plays curious 
pranks sometimes. If we have a large 
fruit crop, the question is, What shall 
we do with it? Last year we had lots 
of choice apples, as fine Ben Davis, 
Jonathans, and other varieties as one 
would wish to look at, yet the farmers 
sold those fine apples to the profit 
taker, board of commerce, choice Ben 
Davis 40 cents per 100 pounds; choice 
Jonathans, 60 cents per 100 pounds 
and 20 and 30 cents per bushel. Mr. 
Profit Taker and the dealer right here 
in our home market retailed them at 
40 and 60 cents a peck or $2.40 per 
bushel. Will the farmers repeat the 
act again this year? Here at Centra- 
lia they are taking no steps to find a 
better way to market their fruit. They 
will again wait until it is too late, and 
the speculator will have them in his 
grasp. Now the question is, What 
do we need? Is/it an adviser to teach 
us how to raise bigger and better ap- 
ple crops to make two big apples to 
grow where one only grew before? Do 
we need some one to tell us we should 
put out more orchards and raise more 
fruit and put it on the kind of market 
we now have? I think not. Though 





the farmer needs’ teaching is true 








CANADA’S OFFERINg 


To The Settler western Canace is inne 












These lands are well 
grain growing and Taising, 
Excellent Railway Facilities 
In many cases the railways 
Canada have been built in 

vance of settlement, and in a short time 

there will not be a settler who need be 
yj more than ten or twelve miles from aling 
Te Tegulated 


nt C n. 
CIAL CONDITIONS, Amert 
can Settler is at home in Wosbee 
He is not a stranger in @ strange land, 
Roving yan by — % his own 
already se ere, f you d 
know why the condition of the a 
Settler is 80 prosperous write to any of 
e Canadian Government Agents ang 
send for literature, rates, &c., to 












Canadian Government A 
125 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo, 


Cc. J. Broughton 
i Room 412, 112 W. Adams St. Chicago,ly 











500-Acre Farm for Sah 


all rich level river bottom land, aboye 
overflow, and only 5 miles from railroag 
town; on two public roads and tele. 
phone line. There are 200 acres of this 
in cultivation and balance in timber, 
There are 10 houses and a store build. 
ing. People are all white and nati 
Americans; most of them are from nit 
nois and Missouri. 

This property can be bought for $4 

er acre if taken this month; \& easgh, 

alance to suit purchaser. I have twe 
smaller farms for sale also. 

L. G CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 








| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I 
Ft teach you the Real Estate business 
"em mail; appoint you Special Re 

yy tive of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable 


Pp, money at once. Can arrange for spare 
J time only if desired. Unusual oppo | 
for men without capital to become inde 1 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full partlew 
lars Free. Write to-day. 
NATIONAS, Co-quunatiee amenee 00, 
Marden Building 

Q1581 Washington, D.0, 















E. R. Marden, Prest. 

















enough, but let it be along the lim 
for a better market. Let a farmer get 
a fair price for his products. I will 
guarantee he will do his part in rais- 
ing a good quality of produce to meet 
the demand. 

It is such deals as the farmers made 
last fall with their fruit crops, that 
is driving our sons and daughters to 
the cities and towns. They work hard 
all the season and receive no compen 
sation for their labor. The farmer 
himself is worse off than he was the 
year before, while the speculator is 
spending the winter at Palm Beach oF 
in Southern Italy. 

GEO. O. WILSON. 

Centralia, Ill. 


THE TRUST AS A TEACHER, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When any 
great business organizes, that &, 
when some large concern takes over 
into their management small concerts 
they as a rule take out the old mat 
agement of the small concerns apd 
place in other management drilled 
along the line of the large concern. 2 
the great coal combine, just now mak 
ing such headway, are, as fast as they 
get controlling interest, plan to have 
management that is in full sympathy 
with the coal trust. 

The more one studies the gredt 
trusts of our country the more he se® 
that they are so much on equity plan 
only they got the cart before the 
horse. We must all admit that a trust 
is good for somebody or they would 
not be formed. We are living in 
get-together age, for some purpos® 
and the equity plan of “get together” 
for the protection of the common pe 
ple or 90 per cent of the people #88 
noble plan. 

There is only one way to fight * 
trust successfully and that is use 
same plan for 90 per cent of the per 
ple as the 10 per cent are using 
this plan of advancing their in 

Right here we must do as they 
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after equities managers and only 
se managers that are in full ac- 
cord with the people’s plan. 

A man cannot make a good manager 
for the trust without study and train- 
ing nor can he make a good equity 
manager without study and training. 

of course equity managers have the 
organized patronage but even at that 
he must be a man heart and soul in 
line with the cause. 

But of all things important is when 
you find a manager is not in tune with 
equity or by nature fitted is to do as 
a trust would do, change management. 

But there is bound to be much good 
come out of the great trusts, for while 
they are sapping the vitals from the 
people by their managers the people 
are bound to as they are sinking, 
grasp for the straw and who dare say 
put what American intelligence will 
not act soon enough. 

What would a great trust do when 
the people decide “to buy direct from 
producer.” 

The great trust buster is the unor- 
ganized farmer organized “selling di- 
rect to consumer,” and the beauty of 
it all is the great trusts are forcing 
the farmers and consumer to get to- 
gether. 

Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion and the faster the trust grows 
the faster the people will be forced to 
act. 

In the face of all this, equity is sim- 
ple, for let 1,000 men want flour di- 
rect from farmer, their overpay to 
milling trust will soon build a mill of 
their own. 

So we would close by saying, if you 
are the man that’s not getting togeth- 
er or organizing don’t blame the fel- 
low that does. Even equity will not 
give you the benefits of organization 
unless you ask it. VIRGIL WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 





COOPERATORS NEED NO PATER- 
NALISM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The farm- 
ers in Weld County, Colorado, have 
fled articles of incorporation for the 
construction of a new one million dol- 
lar co-operative sugar factory to be 
called the “New Freedom Sugar Com- 
pany.” 

A site has been selected and. con- 
structed of the new factory will be 
started this summer. Three hundred 
Weld County sugar beet growers have 
pledged more than 6,000 acres to the 
growth of beets for this co-operative 
factory for a period of ten years. 

Not Afraid of Tariff Removal. 

The proposed tariff removal has not 
seared the farmers back of this deal, 
who are jubilant over the policy of 
the new national administration. They 
say the “Sugar Trust” is the real par- 
ty which threatens the beet sugar in- 
dustry of Colorado. 

The average cost to the sugar fac 
tory for turning a ton of beets into 
sugar, including the price paid the 
farmer, is $8.60, while the average 
Teturn runs over $14.00. There is a 
Profit of more than $5.00 a ton to the 
trust, and when we consider that sev- 
eral million tons of sugar beets are 
Produced annually in Colorado it is 
easy to understand the enormous rev- 
ehue enjoyed by the Sugar Trust. If 
the price of sugar was cut in two they 
wonld still make dividends ranging 
from 10 to 30 per cent. 

Get the farmers together and edu- 
cate them to be Golden Rule co-opera- 
tors and they will come direct to the 
Consumers with the finished product 
and cheaper prices. We will finally 
Wn our own elevators, mills, mines 
and factories and break down the or- 
Ganized trust power which now robs 

th producer and consumer. 

Co-Operation Is Coming! 

The people are learning rapidly. 
Every worker ought to be encouraged. 
Let no farmer hesitate one moment to 
join the Equity Union and become 2 
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Union and carry them out. Send ten 
two-cent stamps for the Equity Text 
Book and read carefully your plan of 
Co-operation. 


No Paternalism Needed. 


The farmer does not need a pater- 
nal tariff if he will become a co-opera- 
tor. When united and carrying out 
tully the principles of the Equity 
Union we are well able to take care 
of ourselves. We must get rid of the 
truckulant idea that the government 
must give us special privileges. All 
we ask is that the government will 
see fair play as we believe this ad- 
ministration is trying to do. 


Our government must take away 
the “special privileges” granted to the 
money kings. The people must own 
the mines, mills, factories, packing 
plants and railroads co-operatively. 
The profit-system must be entirely 
eliminated and then we will have the 
“new freedom,” equal opportunity, 
equal rights and the most fraternal 
aiid prosperous nation in the world. 
We wish the Colorado farmers great 
success as co-operators. 

The Equity Union is negotiating for 
a coal mine to supply our thirty new 
unions in Kansas. We are organizing 
elevator companies all over the grain 
states on a plan that unites from one 
to two hundred of the best farmers 
at each town and keeps them united. 





Golden Rule co-operator. We cannot 


Our continual campaign of educa- 





golden-rule co-operation counts, for 
much in building up our. Equity Ex- 
changes and keeping them _ united. 
kivery dollar of revenue we get is 
used for education. 

The Beef Trust is a continual men- 
ace to the cattle and hog industry. 
The Milk Trust holds the producers 
down to a bare existence price. The 
Sugar Trust robs both producers and 
consumers. The price of broom corn is 
about one-half what it should be and 
brooms are very high. 

The wheat growers sold the 1912 
wheat crop below cost of production 
and the dairy farmers paid an enorm- 
ous price for bran and shorts. Farm- 
ers pay three times the actual cost of 
the material and labor necessary to 
make farm machinery. 

Farmers, our only hope is in organi- 
zation. We are a mob contending 
with well organized forces in the busi- 
ness world. When we buy it is from 
organized sellers. When we sell it is 
to organized buyers. 

If there is no farmers’ elevator at 
your town write to me and I will give 
you a date and come and organize a 
company on a plan that will unite 90 
per cent of the farmers and keep 
them united. Cc. O. DRAYTON. 

Greenville, Ill. 





Merchants can sell to farmers by 
the parcel post method, Advertise 
your wares at one cent a word. 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


When the station agent called down 
and said that our new Galloway ma- 
nure spreader had arrived, it was 
raining, but Harry and I took the 
wagon and in four hours the machine 
was in the barn, undergoing the set- 
ting up process. 

I came near having a fight with a 
local dealer, who wanted to know 
“why the —— do you’ send your 
money to mail-order houses when you 
know that I have much better spread- 
ers to sell?” He was informed that I 
had a right to buy where I could buy 
the cheapest, and $25 on a spreader 
meant just that much money saved; 
also, that so far as “much _ better 
spreaders” were concerned, I would 
stack up against any one he sold and 
make “Bill” Galloway back me. 

During our brief and rather heated 
conversation he told me that it was 
a good two days’ job to set up a 
spreader, but Harry and I began to 
set ours up at 1:30 p. m., and at 5 p. 
m. had everything complete, with a 
few minor exceptions, which argues 
that our machine is much simpler in 
construction than the one it takes 
two days to set up. 

By the time I write “Notes” again 
we will know how the spreader works, 
and I feel sure that it will work all 
right, as mail-order machines must, 
for there is no high-priced expert sent 
with them, 

Our six-year-old sod was getting 
tough, and as a distant neighbor was 
done plowing, I hired him to help us 
a few days last week, with the result 
that May 1 finds all of our double 
plowing done, excepting a few small 
patches. 

This neighbor, who owns a farm a 
mile and a half northeast of us, was 
wonderfully surprised at the fine con- 
dition of our land, and said, “By 
jockers! old man, how is it’ that 
everybody says C. D. don’t plow deep, 
and I find that your six-year-old sod 
plows easier than my three-year-old 
did?” I told him that our usual depth 
varied from four and a half to five 
and half inches, by actual measure, 
and that we considered that the prep- 
aration of the soil, together with fu- 
ture cultivation, had a great deal 
more’ to do with the yield than the 
depth of breaking had. 

In the eight acre land they were 
plowing on the first day is a strip of 
two acres extending north and south 
entirely across the field, where in 
1899 I made a failure in an attempt 
to grow a meadow under the then fa- 
mous “Clark system.” The strip was 
broken five inches deep in July, and 
it was given seven good diskings, be- 
side as many harrowings and roll- 
ings, then the seed was sown about 
Sept. 5, and the fall was so dry that 
of what seed came up the grasshop- 
pers ate the plants, but after fourteen 
years that strip of land shows the ef- 
fects of the great amount of work put 
on it, as: anyone can see by walking 
across it. 

I.dug over a mass of old papers, 
but ‘failed to find the address of the 
man who ships 100 pounds of rice for 
$5° or $5.50 freight prepaid, but will 
try to find it for friend Simpkins later 
on, 
Wife shipped a sitting of eggs to 
Oregon Co., Mo., to Mildred Braswell, 
and she wrote back saying that they 
were more than half broken, so while 
that was not our fault we sent her 
another sitting, packed the same way, 
and, a. card informs us “not a singlé 
egg even cracked.” 

I feared trouble with corn ship- 
ments owing to the floods disorganiz- 
ing train service, but we only had 
two real “kicks,” one from friend 


Stirmlinger of Missouri, and one from 
friend Turner of Arkansas, but later 


advices report “seed received and it 
is fine.” 

Through “Agricola’s” influence we 
still get orders from Richland County, 
Illinois, so our seed sells itself when 
it gets a start in any section. 

I think of making a change next 
season, and of growing some choice 
vegetable seeds to offer as a premium 
with seed corn. Say four packages 
of such seeds, beans, peas, tomatoes, 
squash or something of the kind with 
each bushel order. By the way, W. 
D. McKee, of Polo, Mo., sent me some 
of the finest seed popcorn I ever 
saw, and if we get a strip plowed for 
it on the south end of the farm, we 
may offer that. 





MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 





The following report showing Mis- 
souri crop conditions on May 1 was 
issued May 3 from the office of T. C. 
Wilson, secretary of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture: 

Farming conditions throughout 
Missouri are favorable. The weath- 
er for’ the last half of Ap- 
ril, while most too cool for the rapid 
growth of some crops, was ideal for 
pushing farm work, so that the loss 
of time occasioned by rains during the 
first half of the month has been met. 
With showers and warmer weather, 
crops will soon be considerably in 
advance of the average growth for 
corresponding dates. The average 
temperature for April as shown at 
Columbia, was 55 degrees; minimum, 
33 on the 5th; maximum, 84 on the 
17th. Rainfall for the monti was 3.39 
inches a deficiency of 9.31 as com- 
pared with normal. Rainfall for Ap- 
ril, 1911, was 5.65 inches; average 
temperature, 55 degrees. 


Corn—Correspondents report 48 
per cent of the corn land plowed. One 
year ago but 26 per cent of the land 
to be planted to corn had been plow- 
ed. Soil condition is 91; one year 
ago, 75. Part of crop planted is es- 
timated at 14 per cent—by sections: 
Northeast, 5; northwest, 4; ‘central, 
13; southwest, 33; southeast, 17. One 
year ago, when the season was later 
than usual, but 3.5 per cent of the corn 
crop had been planted. In 1902, a 
very early spring, 68 per cent of the 
corn crop had been planted by May 
1. In the southern part of the state, 
where some corn is up, a good stand 
is reported. A preliminary estimate 
fixes the acreage the same as last 
year, about 7,611,000 acres. 

Wheat—The high condition of 
wheat as reported a month ago shows 
an additional gain of 1.4 points, be- 
ing 98 on May 1. One year ago con- 
ditions was 65. But few unfdvor- 
able reports have been _ received. 
Chinch bugs have appeared in a few 
western border counties. The aband- 
oned wheat acreage, caused mainly by 
overflows, is estimated at slightly 
more than one per cent; one year 
ago, 26 per cent. Wheat condition, 
by sections, shows: Northeast, 98; 
northwest, 103; central, 100; south- 
west, 98; southeast, 93. 

Oats—The oat crop has gone in 
late, it being estimated that only 96 
per cent had been seeded by May 1. 
This is a 10 per cent better show- 
ing than a year ago, but is behind the 
10-year average. The acreage, as 
compared with last year’s crop of 
940,000 acres, is estimated at 97 per 
cent. 

Other Crops—Clover condition is ex- 
cellent, being 97 as compared with 73 
one year ago. Timothy is 94 now, 
86 then; alfalfa is 94 now, 74 then. 
It is estimated that 18 per cent of 
last year’s hay crop is still on the 
farms. Preliminary figures on cotton 
crop show 95 per cent of the 1912 
acreage. 

Pastures—Pastures are the best for 
a number of years, although in some 
sections of the state grass has made 
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but little growth during the last ten 
days. In some of the southern coun- 
ties cattle have been on grass some 
time. Taken the state as a whole, 
correspondents say that grass will do 
to turn on within a week. 

Fruit—The fruit outlook is fine, and 
without a late frost the crop, except 
for Ben Davis and a few other ap- 
ples, should be a record one. Peach 
prospects continue exceedingly prom- 
ising. Condition of general fruit crop 
is 95; peach, 94. 

Live Stock—Live stock came 
through the winter in much better 
shape than usual, but there is a 
decided decrease in number as com- 
pared with normal. While somewhat 
better success is reported with pigs 
farrowed since April 1, the loss is yet 
unusually heavy. This is especially 
true of communities where cholera 
has been bad. There is also a mark- 
ed scarcity of brood sows. 





JACKSON CO., ILL., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I will 
write you in regard to fruit in this 
country, and crops generally. Apples 
and peaches are all right; plums, 
cherries, pears and strawberries are 
all in a fine, healthy condition. Oats 
are all sowed and up and growing 
nicely; red clover is fine and the larg: 
est crop we have had for years. Tim- 
othy, young and old, is looking fine. 

We have had a great deal of rain 
and cool weather, but everything is 
growing. We have a small acreage 
of wheat in this county, but it is look- 
ing nice. The farmers in the river 
bottoms say the alfalfa is looking 
well on account of the cool weather 
and rain. The early potatoes are up 
and growing fine; there is a heavy 
crop of potatoes planted this year. 

The farmers are glad to see the 
roads getting dry and smooth once 
more so we can get out to town and 
to church and Sunday-school, but if 
the weather and the roads remain 
good, the automobiles will run us all 
off the highways as we only live 22 
miles from Murphysboro, the county 
seat of Jackson county, IIl., and it is 
a great railroad town and a mining 
town, and I might say a great whiskey 
town, but I don’t think there is but 
33 saloons in Murphysboro now. 

When the weather is pleasant and 
the roads are good, there are lots of 
joy riders and lots of autos to hire, 
and when you give two or three hair- 
brained fools an auto and a gallon 
of whiskey and start them out through 
the country over the pubic highway, 
there is very likely to be someone 





hurt or killed before they get back. 








When you mix whiskey and gasoline 
together they are sure to do some 
harm before they return. If they 
can’t do anything else they will get 
drunk and run off of some high place 
and kill some of their party. 

Old people that can’t see or hear 
very well must keep off the highways, 
Women and children in a carriage or 
a buggy are liable to be run over at 
any, cross-road or curve in the road, 
When such things do occur, the joy 
riders will say, ha, ha, hayseeds, why 
didn’t you get out of the way. If 
there happens to be a bunch of chick 
ens or young pigs in the road, they 
smash right through them and the 
farmer has no right to say a word, 

Good roads are all right, but what 
use are they to thhe farmer if we 
have to stay off of them. Every lit 
tle county paper is howling about good 
roads, They are forming a good roads 
committee in every little town. Who 
is it that is making this noise? It is 
the automobile factories and the man 
in town that has autos to hire and the 
saloons in towns where the lid is 
shut down tight on Sundays, for they 
can sell the joy riders a supply of 
whiskey and cigars Saturday nightto 
take with them on a spin. 

R. B. M. 





On the excellent benefits of adver- 
tising comes this new note from New 
Bloomfield: “When a duck lays an 
egg she waddles off as if nothing 
had happened. When a hen lays al 
egg there is a big noise in which 
the entire barnyard seems eager to 
joint. The hen advertises. Hence 
the demand for hen eggs and not 
duck’s.” 





On the request of E. C. Jarman of 
Pittsville, J. B. Rand of the veterinary 
department of the state university 
came here Saturday and vaccinated 
190 hags of all ages for Mr. Jarmal, 
There is said to be some hog choletfa 
in that vicinity, so Mr. Jarman took 
that precaution. The only expense 
was the serum, all Mr. Rand’s & 
penses being paid by the state. This 
is an example of quick work. Mt 
Jarman called Mr. Long by phone 
Friday and asked for a Columbia 
man to do the work. Mr. Long if 
mediately phoned to Columbia 
Mr. Rand was in Holden at 5 & @ 
Saturday; two hours later he was 0 
his way to the Jarman farm north 
of town.—Holden Progress. 
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